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THE PRESENT APPEARANCE OF FLOOD ROCK, 


THE REMOVAL OF OBSTRUCTIONS TO NAVIGATION IN THE EAST RIVER, NEW YORK—A UNITED STATES SUBMARINE DIVER 
. EXAMINING THE “NIGGER HEADS” ON FLOOD ROCK AFTER THE EXPLOSION. - 


FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 151, 
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THE OHIO ELECTION. 


(THE victory achieved by the Republicans of Ojiio in 
the election of last week seems to have surprised 
the politicians of the country, and those of them es- 

pecially who regarded the possession of the Government 
by the Democracy as an element of power. But the result 
had never been regarded as doubtful by persons who 
were familiar with the conditions of the canvass and the 
influences which dominated the situation. The result 
has been mainly determined by exclusively State issues, 
as to which the Republicans have much more nearly 
represented the popular and average sentiment than their 
adversaries. The Democratic administration had made 
a record which was offensive not only to good morals, but 
to sound public policy. The repeal of the Scott Liquor 
Law, which involved a loss of $2,000,000 a year to the 
towns and cities of the State, and compelled many of 
them to borrow money to meet ordinary expenses ; the 
corrupt and shameless huckstering by which the United 
States Senatorship became the property of the highest 
bidder ; the prostitution of the judicial, the electoral and 
the police systems of the State to questionable partisan 
purposes ; the contemptuous disregard of the principles 
of Civil Service Reform ; the mismanagement of import- 
ant State institutions; and the transfer of the party 
leadership from statesmen like Thurman and Pendleton 
to spoilsmen of little character and low methods—these 
were some of the offenses which the people were called 
to review, and which they were unwilling to condone. 
Governor ._Hoadly, with a strange misconception of the 
popular intelligence, undertook in his canvass to justify 
and defend the record thus made up by his party ; Judge 
Foraker and the Republicans assailed it from every plat- 
form and in every party organ. With the issue thus clearly 
defined, but one result was possible in a State whose citi- 
zens, Whatever may be their occasional lapses in minor 
contests, have never failed in grave crises 'to attest their 
fidelity to sound social order and upright, enlightened 
government. Not even the injection into the canvass of 
the Prohibition and ‘ Bloody-shirt ” issues, damaging as 
they would have been under ordinary circumstances, 
could divert the attention of the people from the real 
question of the thorough reformation of the entire policy 
of the State administration, and the arrest of vicious 
tendencies which had become so pronounced as to en- 
danger the highest public interests, 

Having won the State by distinct pledges to reform 
existing abuses, the Republicans have an opportunity not 
only to confer lasting benefits upon the people, but to 
establish themselves in permanent supremacy. But they 
should widerstand that the last can only be accomplished 
by making the first the primary consideration in all they 
do, In these days it is the party that honestly serves the 
people that best serves itself. If the Ohio Republicans 
shall address themselves honestly to the performance of 
the work committed to their hands, subordinating parti- 
san to public ends, and keep themselves abreast of the 
highest demands of the time as to purity, efficiency and 
integrity in the administration of all public trusts, they 
will hold the advantage they have gained. If they fail 
in any of these particulars, the people will at the first 
opportunity punish them for their infidelity, as they have 
just, deservedly and severely, punished the arrogant and 
reckless Democracy. 





AN ERA OF TOLERANCE. 


HE decease of Cardinal McCloskey has elicited a feel- 
ing throughout the country at large which every 
broad-minded thinker should desire to see strengthetied 
and made enduring. While the eminent prelate was the 
conspicuous, watchful, zealous and pure-minded head of 
the Roman Catholic Church in this country—the figure 
about which centred all of the dignities of this ancient 
body, and withal the very incarnation of the oldest of 
Christian forms—men or all sects and creeds unite in 
expressions of sorrow at his death, and in doing honor 
to his memory. There is altogether absent that narrow- 
ness and prejudice of sentiment which would have been 
present, in such a case, three or four decades ago. The 
fact is most significant. It portends that those who most 
ardently cherish Christian truth, who most liberally sup- 
port denominations and creeds, are the first to recognize 
the virtues of a great sectarian leader, and the real 
brotherhood of all who hold the essentials of Christian 
doctrine, It is not to be denied that Cardinal McClos- 
key’s life was a singularly exemplary one, scarcely para- 
leled in the Roman Church in America, and that he had 
none of the aggressive spirit of the dogmatic agitator. 
This, indeed, was why he was a great churchman. Had 
the beretta in this country been given to a priestly 
enthusiast bent on interferivg with our common schools, 
our existing system of suffrage or legislation, then an 
opposition would have arisen and conflicts ensued which 
would have deepened religious rancor to a pitch of in- 
teusity wholly inconsistent with the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity. The wisdom of the choice of the distinguished 


¢ 


priest just gone was one of the happy inspirations of 
the Roman Pontiff. He selected for the highest priestly 
office in a country of fifty millions of people a man 
who had lived for half a century in the presence of 
republican institutions, who had grown and matured 
under their influence, and who understood the temper 
of his time and his contemporaries, and to his tact and 
wisdom intrusted the vast interests of the Church which 
for ages had been held to be hostile to the democratic 
idea in state and government. The outcome of that 
choice, as seen to-day, justifies conclusively the sagacity 
which inspired it. 

It is surely a hopeful indication of a broadening 
tendency of thought and belief that men of all denomi- 
nations, crossing sectarian barriers, have gathered 
around the bier of the first American Cardinal in a 
common grief, and a full recognition of that common 
kinship which binds the whole human family together. 








SURPLUS FEMALES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


i - recently completed State census of Massachusetts 
presents some remarkable figures. It has been 
found, for example, that the female exceeds the male 
part of the population by 76,627. This is an increase of 
the female excess of one thousand per cent. since 1840, 
while the increase of population during that period has 
been but two hundred and fifty per cent. Forty-five 
years ago the excess of females over males in Massachu- 
setts was 7,672, just one-tenth what it is now. From 
these facts it would seem that there is no State or Terri- 
tory in the Union where there is such an extraordinary 
surplus of women, or, which is perhaps the‘same thing, 
such an alarming scarcity of men. 

We have seen no attempts to account for these econo- 
mically interesting phenomena. But they cannot be un- 
accountable. All things in nature have a cause. These 
statistics themselves furnish one explanation. The great- 
est relative decrease of the male population took place 
between 1869 and 1865. The excess of females grew 
from 37,640 in 1860, to 63,011 in 1865. That is to say, 
the enormous losses of men which loyal Massachusetts 
suffered during the Civil War became permanent losses, 
from which there has been no absolute recovery. The 
deaths alone of Massachusetts soldiers far exceed the 
excess of females after the war closed. 

Another cause of the relative decrease of males during 
the period since 1865 has been a tendency on the part of 
young men to leave older communities and States, with a 
view of building up their fortunes in the States and Terri- 
tories of the South and West. These young men, generally 
speaking, do better their fortunes in their new homes, 
form social connections and matrimonial alliances, and 
become permanently separated from the States of their 
nativity. These emigrations from old cities like Boston 
are continuously going on. Nothing seems more difficult 
than for young and new men to get into business, or get 
anything to do in hard times, in the oldest cities and 
communities, where capital is more conservative and en- 
terprise less active than in some other parts of the Union. 

A third cause that contributes to swell the excess of 
females lies in the fact that a portion of the working and 
factory girls employed in the numerous manufacturing 
establishments of Massachusetts are drawn from other 
States than the one in which they are enrolled. We have 
not at hand statistics showing the number of women and 
girls engaged in manual labor in this manufacturing 
State, but the total number obviously forms no inconsid- 
erable part of the female population, The surroundings 
of these factory girls are not conducive to matrimony, 
and hence, instead of marrying and changing their resi- 
dence frequently to other States, they continue their life 
of toil where they are. Men who are poor can seek new 
fields more easily than poverty-cursed women. 

A last reason for a preponderance of females in this 
ancient Commonwealth is one that gallantry would 
prompt us to omit. It is based upon a fact of common 
observation that men, as a rule, do not marry iiterary, 
progressive or intellectual women as a matter of prefer- 
ence or choice. Marrying men are somewhat in fear of a 
blue-stockinged woman in the relation of wife. Hence, 
gentle, retiring, womanly women, with less ‘‘ culture” 
than those of Boston, are apt to carry off the matrimonial 
prizes in any competition that may arise between the 
Attica of America and other States. Statistics seem to 
support this suggestion, as the number of ‘old maids” 
is relatively larger in Massachusetts than elsewhere. The 
point, then, is well taken that the transplanting of liter- 
ary women and the highest developments of Boston cul- 
ture, through a preference for them of marrying men 
from other States, has not been going on to such an ex- 
tent as to check the rapid relative increase of females in 
the aggregate population. Men admire, but seldom love, 
women who are stronger-minded than themselves, 








THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN. 


HE most picturesque political campaign of this de- 
cade is going on in Virginia—a campaign that must 
resemble in a small way the notable times of Harrison 
and Jackson. Probably never in that State has there 
been seen such high political excitement, such an ex- 
change of derision and vituperation, such a resort to 
every device to stir the pulses and arouse the anger of 
the people. ; 





The candidates themselves are a fitting centre of the 





scene. Fitzhugh Lee, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, was the famous leader of the Confederate 
cavalry, and is a nephew of Robert E. Lee, and a de- 
scendant of ‘‘Lighthorse Harry.” John S. Wise, the 
Republican candidate, is a son of the eccentric and dis- 
tinguished Governor Henry A. Wise. Both men are can- 
vassing the State as it has never been canvassed before. 
Lee gallops from county-te county as the cavalry leader, 
surrounded by a cavaleade of enthusiastic friends, and 
making his personal appeals for votes with a rude but 
downright earnestness which challanges both attention 
and respect. Wise is as brilliant and eloquent as his 
father was, his tongue keen as a rapier, his brain nimble 
and fearless. Both have stumped the State from end 
to end, Wise throwing off speeches that wound like a 
volley of musketry; Lee making his way over almost 
impassable mountain roads, under a forest of motley 
flags, the conspicuous figure in a cavalry battalion. 
Sometimes thousands of men rally on horseback from 
near and far, with their wives, daughters and sweet- 
hearts, also on horses, and escort ‘the ‘‘ favorite son” 
to the next county assembly. Unsparing denunciation 
is indulged in by both sides. Each impeaches the 
other’s sincerity, veracity, intelligance, loyalty and cour- 
age. Lee alludes to his competitor as ‘‘ John S: Wise- 
acre,’ and Wise ridicules the horseback performances 
of ‘Fitzhugh Smith,” likening him to Bombastes and 
Bobadil. Wise affirms that Lee was plucked at West 
Point, and Lee retorts that Wise failed to pass his exami- 
nation at college ; and the trouble is that both seem to 
have proved their allegations. Wise has been challenged 
twice in a month, but he falls back behind the five duels 
he has fought, and declines. 

In cne of his coruscating speeches, Wise imprudently 
made fun of Ayres, the Democratic nominee for Attorney- 
general, and called him a ‘little cart-driver,” alluding to 
the humble occupation of his youth. Thereupon Ayres 
bought back his little cart, and is riding all over the State 
on it, labeled, ‘‘ Here is the Little Cart-driver.” Some 
Democratic paper derided Mahone’s “ influential teas,” 
whereupon Mahone began a lively campaign of social 
afternoon gatherings, which are said to be wonderfully 
effective. On the whole, the Virginia campaign is a 
battle, scarcely lacking even the sanguinary feature. It 
is a contest of prejudice and bitterness, of fantastic pro- 
cessions and strange displays, of fireworks and vocifer- 
ations, of invective and partisan ferocity, that is likely to 
leave scars upon the State for many years to come. No 
community cau afford to be so savagely shaken up more 
than once in a lifetime. 








AN ADVANCED INDIAN POLICY. 


Eason conference of friends of the Indians, lately, held 
at Lake Mohonk, and in which Mr. Oberly, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools ; Senator Dawes, of Massachu- 
setts ; General Armstrong, of the Hampton School ; Com- 
missioner McMichael, Hon. Erastus Brooks, the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, and others, took an active part, set itself 
to the task of framing a platform of principles and mea- 
sures that would secure unity of sentiment and action 
among all intelligent and devoted friends of the Indian 
cause. Heretofore there has been no little confusion in 
the movements of those who have wished to aid the cause 
of Indian civilization. It is time that this confusion 
should cease, and that all persons really desirous of ele- 
vating the Indian should work in harmony upon clearly 
defined lines of operation. 

The platform of the Mohonk Conference, adopted 
after a thorough comparison of conflicting views, seems 
to us altogether wise and reasonable. It assumes that 
the Indian question can never be settled except on prin- 
ciples of justice and equal rights; that in its settlement 
all property rights of the Indians should be sacredly 
guarded, and all obligations sacredly fulfilled; that the 
object of all legislative and executive action hereafter 
should be not the isolation of Indians, but the abroga- 
tion of Indian reservations as rapidly as possible, and the 
diffusion of the Indians among the people, in order that 
they may become acquainted with civilized habits and 
modes of life; that annuities, so promotive of idleness 
and pauperism, should be discontinued as speedily as 
possible; that the Indians should be made subject to 
and protected by the laws of the United States and of the 
States and Territories where they may reside, and be 
made citizens at an early day. 

To bring about these results, the present system of 
edueation should be enlarged, Indian children placed 
in schools, by compulsion, if necessary, and industrial 
education be provided for a large proportion of them ; 
the free ration should bé abolished as rapidly as possible, 
and the Indians taught the art of self-support; imme- 
diate measures should be taken to break up the system 
of holding all land in common, and each family should 
receive a portion of land in severalty; all portions of 
the Indian reservations not so allotted should be pur- 
chased by the Government and thrown open to settle- 
ment, and the cash value of the lands thus purchased 
be set aside as a fund for the benefit of the Indians. 

Such, in substance, is the platform adopted by the 
Conference, and which concludes in these words : 

“We thankfully recognize the growing interest taken by the 
legislative and executive departments of our country in the welfare 
of the Indians, and the increased desire manifest among our peo- 
ple, West and East, to do them justice ; and our thanks are also due 


to the religious and philanthropic organizations which have oe 
tered this interest and supplemented the work of the Governmen 
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by their missionary and educationai labors. But we believe what 
has been done in the past is but a beginning, and that both the 
Government and individuals must do much more before the debt 
is paid.’ 

In the course of the discussions of the Conference, 
Mr. Oberly, the new Indian Commissioner, stated that 
since entering upon his duties he had found that teach- 
ers for the Indians had in many cases been appointed, not 
for their fitness, but upon political grounds. He said 
he proposed to break up this abuse as fast as possible, 
and to make the schools on the reservations more effi- 
cient. He believed that only through the schoolhouse 
could the Indian be led into the light of civilization. 








ART EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


HE opening for the season of the art schools of 
New York last week has again directed public 
attention to the subject of art education in America, 
It may be truthfully said that the opportunities now 
offered in all our large cities for the proper study of 
art are surprisingly good and great, considering the 
comparative youth of the country, and the fact that 
knowledge and cultivation only come, as a rule, to a 
people who have had centuries of civilization behind 
them, and who dwell in lands filled with the rarest, 
art products of ages. The superficial character and 
haste of educational methods generally in this coun- 
try, and which are to some extent concomitants and re- 
sultants of the American temperament, for several years 
affected art education here disastrously. Our artists 
began to paint before they could draw ; sent their can- 
vases to be exhibited and sold before they understood 
the proper use of color; and, in a word, did not in any 





sense acquire a thorough art education. The fault lay 
not so much with them as with their instructors; and | 
these last, again, were not so greatly to blame, for without | 
the means of studying fine-art products, and in a time of | 
little or no art appreciation, they were unable to judge | 
rightly of the necessity of thorough education in their | 
particular department, and were by no means competent | 
judges of their pupils’ work. So it came to pass that, | 
with the exception of a few painters, such as Allston, 
Cole, Durand, Page, Kensett, Gifford and Church, the 
work of American artists, up till within the last ten or 
fifteen years, was justly derided and condemned by all 
persons of real taste and culture in art. 

But now we have changed all that. American artists 
who have studied abroad, young men of energy, experi- 
ence and ability, have interested themselves in our art 
schools, and their influence and labors have already 
brought forth abundant fruit. In New York, the schools 
of the National Academy, the Art Students’ League, and 
the Gotham Club’s art classes, are all excellent institu- 
tions, whose pupils can obtain, by diligent work and with 
the opportunities for study which the numerous art 
galleries of the city now afford, an art. education, thor- 
ough and good in every way. There are similar schools 
in Boston, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and more are | 
projected in other large cities. 

The subject of technical art education and instruction 
in the minor arts, so-called, has also received much atten- 
tion in America during the past five years, and most 
benficial results have followed the instruction of young 
people and children in such light trades as hammering 
brass, stamping leather, modeling clay, turning wood, 
and other easy employments of the same character, 
whose product enters into the decorative treatment of 
houses and interiors. Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans 
Breitmann) was the first to start these schools in the 
United States, in 1882, in Philadelphia. The technica: 
schools of the Metropolitan Museum of Art were organ- 
ized in New York some three years since, and are nowin a 
flourishing condition ; and the Decorative Art Society of 
this city has lately adopted, chiefly through the exertions 
of Mrs. William T. Blodgett, the plans of Mr. Leland, and 
has started classes in the minor arts under the direction of 
Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, the former and successful director 
of the Philadelphia schools, These classes may be made 
a great power for good in the community if poor and 
deserving people are permitted to avail themselves of 
their privileges ; but if they are simply filled, as seems 
likely, with wealthy young women who use them as a 
pastime, they will scarcely be as valuable. The Decora- 
tive Art Society must guard against this. With good art 
and technical schools the yourg art students of the 
country can only complain of their own lack of ability or 
exertion if they fail of success. 





MR. PARNELL’S ‘NEW PARTY. 

Ts experiment of holding conventions for nominating Parlia- 

mentary candidates in Ireland has proved unexpectedly suc- 
cessful. Indeed, when it is remembered that this is the first time 
the Irish have ever assembled to use a franchise that is the next 
thing to manhood suffrage, the harmony and unanimity which 
have prevailed must be regarded as really remarkable. Three of 
the most important conventions have already been held—Cork, 
Wicklow and Dublin—and the result is such as to open up quite a 
new vista of possibilities for the Irish future. They were of a most 
representative character, the delegates having been selected with 
manifest care, and the Catholic clergy attending, by invitation of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party, as delegates ex officio. When Mr. 
Parnell, who was present at each of the conventions, made his ap- 
pearance, the assembly rose unanimously, and informally left the 
nomination of the éaiididates in his hands; In Cork, where seven 
candidates had to be selected—for the city, county and boroughs — 





this smothering ef all local prejudice was an extraordinary display 
of popular self-control and faith in the national leader. 


But another surprise, and an equally significant one, is to be 
found in the character of the candidates already chosen, It seemed 
natural to conclude that Mr. Parnell had alienated the aristocratic 
classes in Ireland to whom nationalism used to be hateful, and that 
he would have to recruit his new party mainly from the unculti- 
vated and penniless multitude. The contrary seems now the more 
likely prospect. The first Parnellite chosen in convention to con- 
test the County Dublin is an aristocrat of the aristocrats, a man of 
title and estate, and one whose lineage adds a sort of historic fit- 
ness to Mr. Parnell’s demand for the réstoration of ‘Grattan’s Par- 
liament.” This candidate is Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde, 
grandson of the great Irish patriot and orator. One of the candi- 
dates for Wicklow, Mr. Corbet, is a landlord ; and the other, Mr. 
Byrne, belongs to one of the best families of the county. All the 
other candidates, so far, are men of education, and many of them 
are men of property. This shows that the Irish, naturally con- 
servative, are not fond of mere demagogues as their leaders ; but it 
shows more emphatically that the wealthy classes in Ireland are 
beginning to see that it is their best policy to throw in their lot 
with the National Party before it is too late. 

With the Catholic hierarchy and clergy solid in his support, and 
with the landed gentry now going over to him, Mr. Parnell will 
probably have all classes in Ireland represented in his demand for 
Home Rule when he returns to Westminster after the general elec- 
tion. This would be what neither O’Connell, nor Butt, nor Smith 
O’Brien, nor any Irish leader before him, was able to accomplish. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


CCORDING to the latest dispatches from the East up to the 
ve present writing, King Milan’s prompt and aggressive action 
has gained at least a temporary triumph for Servia. On the 16th 
instant the Servian troops, commanded by the King, crossed the 


Bulgarian frontier near Sharkoi, and directed their march towards } 


Sofia, The news of the advance was immediately followed by the 
announcement that Bulgaria, wishing to avoid the impending war 
with Servia, had offered King Milan an adjustment of frontier. It 
is believed that the town of Widin will be ceded to the latter power. 
Such an arrangement, which -would ‘secure King Milan’s throne 
and gain Servia’s object without the firing of a shot, might be 
satisfactory so far as the two petty powers themselves are con- 
cerned ; but Turkey is now thoroughly aroused, and Greece is yet 
to be heard from, while Austria and Russia look on with jealous 
eyes. The quick stroke of Servia, even if it prove in itself success- 
ful, may be regarded as but a mere incident in the attempted solu- 
tion of the perplexing problem of the Balkan territory. 

It looks as if the Indian Government means to annex Upper 
Burmah. The immediate pretext is that British traders have been 
subjected to unjust exactions, and that in one case their property 
has been confiscated by King Thebaw; but it is obvious that the 
Indian authorities have been for some time preparing to absorb 
outright the 200,000 square miles of territory which is still included 
in the Burmese autonomy. The latest reports state that Earl 
Dufferin has been given carte blanche as to the whole matter, and 
that British troops are already massing for an advance. There are 
few who would regret the deposition of the bloodthirsty tyrant 
who now rules the 4,000,000 people of Burmah ; but whether the 
deliberate destruction of his kingdom would command the unani- 
mous consent of Europe may perhaps be doubted. 

The British Parliamentary campaign has increased in interest 
since Mr. Gladstone openly assumed the Liberal leadership. He 
has succeeded in adjusting the differences between the several 
factions of the party, and the Liberal strength will now be con- 
centrated in such a way as to prevent a waste of votes on two or 
more candidates in the same constituency. Lord Randolph Churchill 
has issued an address to his constituents, in which he outlines the 
Tory policy as one of justice and conciliation to Ireland, and of the 
firm maintenance of British prestige abroad. In Ireland, the Par- 
nellites are displaying great activity. Michael Davitt has given his 
approval to Parnell’s plans. Boycotting has become so general 
that the Government has determined to prosecute conspicuous 
offenders, 

The statement that the Carolines dispute had been adjusted 
was premature, The question is still before the Pope and his ad- 
visers, who are said to be disposed to admit Spain’s sovereignty 
over the Carolines group, while at the same time deeming Ger- 


| many’s conduct in occupying the Island of Yap excusable, owing 


to the misapprehension which has existed regarding Spanish 
occupation of a number of the islands in question. 








Tuer tremendous growth of America cannot be better expressed 
than by saying that thirty years ago Minneapolis was an Indian 
reservation, and last week its mills manufactured 175,000 barrels 
of flour. A man who invested #500 there in 1860 has just sold out 
for $120,000 ! aes 

Tue influence that a belief may have in producing, even in a 
scientist, the illusion of phenomena, was strangely shown in the 
case of the seismologist of Rutgers College, a few days ago, _This 
scientist noted at New Brunswick the shock of the Flood Rock 
explosion one minute after the time appointed for the explosion, 
and just fifteen minutes before it actually occurred. 


ARCHDEACON Farrar is reported to have recently said that 
‘‘Ritualism ” was increasing in England, ‘* with a strong leaning 
towards the Church of Rome.” Whether the Archdeacon is cor- 
rectly reported or not, it is probable that such a ritualistic tend- 
ency now exists within the English Church. Though the creed of 
the English Church is very clearly defined, yet it holds within its 
pale clergymen of the most diverse views, Were the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England to take place, it would at least be 
productive of one good result, in putting in their true places clergy- 


men who now remain in the Establishment for the sake of the | 


loaves and fishes, 


Tur Prohibition vote in the late Ohio election was about 25,000, 
some 40,000 less than the sanguine advocates of the canse expected. 
Possibly it was reduced by the violence and unfairness of some of 
the leaders of the movement ; but had it been materially larger, it 
could not have altered the result. In Ohio, at least, the third party 
movement has been squelched for some time to come. The people 
have declared explicitly for high license as against prohibition, and 
no party will dare to tamper with the laws by which that system 
will be re-established. Temperauce men in other States should be 
warned by the result iz: Ohio against the independent party folly, 
which has there resulted so disastrously. 


THERE are to be no more great October elections. In war times 
there were three October States—Pennsylvania, Indiana and Ohio 
—and these were looked to with feverish anxiety, and were virtually 


made the battle-ground of every Presidential election. This was 
found to be a waste of valuable vital force, and Pennsylvania some 
years since changed her State election to November. Indiana fol- 
lowed suit. And now Ohio, by the adoption of a Constitutional 
Amendment, has transferred her great annual struggle to Novem- 
ber ; so that hereafter our annual political convulsions will be 
synchronous, and it will be impracticable to ‘‘colonize” from 
State to State. It will be a saving of oratory, of documents, of 
money, and of that nervous energy of which Americans are pro- 
verbially lavish. Matthew Arnold will smile approval, 


A aoop deal of Governor Hill’s embarrassment at the present 
moment results from the fact that he used to edit and publish a 
newspaper in Elmira. Everything that the newspaper ever printed, 
which time has proved to have been unwise, is now resurrected 
from the typographic grave and made to do duty against him. All 
his ultra-Democratic utterances ; all his opinions on the Temperance 
question, where candidates dearly love to hedge ; all his mock philo- 
sophy, and all the subtle jokes of his assistants, and even the melan- 
choly rhymes of his local editor—these he now meets face to face 
in the canvass, seeing some of them for the first time. As Job re- 
marked: ‘*O that mine enemy would edit a country newspaper !” 


THERE is trouble in New Mexico. Judge Vincent, President 
Cleveland’s appointee as Chief Justice, selected Stephen W. Dorsey 
as one of the three commissioners to draw grand and petit jurors 
for the Territory. On the revelation of the fact, Mr. Cleveland 
‘“became quite angry,” and peremptorily suspended Judge Vincent, 
pending investigation. It is alleged that Mr. Dorsey is vastly 
interested in mining and land claims in the Territory, and that 
it would not do to intrust the selection of juries to ‘‘ such a notori- 
ous character.” Vincent, it is further alleged, is not wholly spotless 
himself, having been two months in jail last Winter for con- 
tempt of court, in having advised certain clients to seize their 
mine by force, in violation of the judge’s order. Mr. Dorsey retorts 
that he was appointed commissioner simply because he happened to 
be present when one was needed, that he performed all his duties in 
fifteen minutes, and that he doesn’t own a foot of land which can 
be affected by anything done in Judge Vincent’s court. 





THAT was a neat, efficacious and every way commendable me- 
thod employed by Secretary Lamar, a few days ago, in squelching 
and otherwise demoralizing and annihilating a young man who 
personally applied for the position of a telegraph operator, now— 
and for some time past—satisfactorily held by a woman. While 
the applicant, armed with ample recommendations, was awaiting 
the Secretary’s pleasure, the latter sent for the woman whom 
the man desired to displace. In turn the Secretary asked her 
if she intended to resign, and if her work was so heavy as to 
require an assistant, the reply to both interrogatories being in 
the negative. Then, to the young man, the Secretary said: ** Do 
you want to get this lady’s place by having her dismissed?” The 
applicant did not stand upon the order of his going, but ‘“ got.” 
From which it would appear that the woman and fair play— not 
interchangeable terms, however—have a stanch champion in Se- 
cretary Lamar, previous reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 





THERE is one branch of the public service which is conducted on 
strict business principles, and wholly independent of partisan con- 
siderations. Whether this entirely accounts for its phenomenal 
efficiency, we do not pretend to say; but the fact certainly has 
something to do with the result stated. Recent statistics show that 
from November, 1871, to June, 1884, there were on the New Jersey 
coast 476 wrecks and other disasters, involving property to the 
value of $11,039,071, and a total of 5,629 lives, Of this aggregate, 
380 vessels and all but 47 persons were rescued by the men of the 
Life-saving Stations, while the property saved by them amo nted 
in value to $10,251,851. That is to say, the average loss of lifesper 
year for the past thirteen years on the New Jerscy coast has been 
but a fraction over three per cent., while previous to the establish- 
ment of the present system hundreds of lives and millions of dollars’ 
worth of property were lost annually on the New Jersey and Long 
Island coasts. And all these vast results have been achieved at an 
expense so small as scarcely to be worthy of consideration in com- 
parison with the benefits they involve. 





‘TI nAvE but one single complaint to make against the news- 
papers since I became Attorney-general,” Mr. Garland is quoted as 
saying. ‘*Some of the papers accused me of wearing a swallow- 
tailed coat upon a certain occasion. Now, I was never guilty of 
anything of the kind in my life, and I feel hurt at the accusation.” 
This may provoke a laugh on the part of the ignorant or the un- 
thinking, but those who suppose this was simply a sample of the 
Cabinet brand of humor, vintage of ’85, are sadly misinformed of 
the social usages and demands of Arkansas society, of which At- 
torney - general Garland is an indigenous product and a shining 
example. A man who kills another in Arkansas has a fair chance 
for his life ; even a horsethief on rare occasions escapes the atten- 
tions of a lynching-bee ; but no man may wear a plug hat or in-’ 
dulge in a full-dress coat with impunity. Whoever circulated such 
a story against the integrity of Mr. Garland did a cruel thing, and 
should be made to suffer for it. The prompt, explicit, comprehen- 
sive and manly denial of the foul slander may restore Arkansas’s 
favorite son to the pedestal from which he so narrowly escaped 
being ignominiously dislodged. 





Enovuau to fill volumes has been written on the subject of 
‘‘tips,” and a great deal more has been said—or thought that was 
unutterable—on the same subject. Special pay for special service 
is proper and just ; the demand—verbal or understood— for special 
pay to insure the decent performance of regular duties which are 
included in another bill, is the poin’ where * tipping ” galls and 
grinds, and produces friction and discomfort without limit. Ame- 
| ricans proverbially underdo or overdo everything, and the feeing 
of servants and waiters is no exception. The new-rich, the osten- 
tatiously vulgar and the ignorant pay too much; the downright 
mean, a few people from principle, and another class of ignorant 
folk, pay too little—often nothing at all ; it is only the traveled, the 
experienced and the intelligent who do just the right thing in 
having a fixed and carefully arranged system of “ tips,” from which 
they never vary. Nowhere in the country is the practice more dis- 
agreeably honored in the observance than in Chicago. For this 
reason the ‘‘ metropolis of the unsalted seas ’ is an appropriate 
place in which to inaugurate a reform; and the public will read 
with pleasure that the proprietors of two of the principal hotels in 
that city have shut down on the acceptance of ‘ tips” by any of 
their employés under pain of dismissal. As Chicago has an estab- 
lished reputation for putting through what she sets out to do, the 
whole country will watch the result of the bold experiment with an 
interest not-unminsled with -contidence. 
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LOVE. 
TWO some few hearts Love is an awful thing. 
r It does not steal upon them like the light, 
Nor like a joyous bird from some far height 
Float down rejoicing—as the poets sing. 
But with the tiger’s sudden, savage spring, 


Which leaves no chance of rescue, or of flight, | 


It leaps and grasps them with a cruel might, 
And shows no mercy for their suffering. 


Thro’ tangled labyrinths of mysterious Fate 
It bears its bleeding and half-conscious prey, 
Subjects it to slow tortures, then devours 
A love more cruel than malicious hate ; 
A love that gives no respite, night or day ; 
God help us, dear, for such a love is ours! 


ARMSTRONG’S STORY. 
By 
RMSTRONG told his own story as we waited 
on the platform of the station at Sunflower, 


I had come in from ten miles away to take 
There had been an 


ELLINOR BROOKE. 


i 
the first Eastern-bound train. 


accident somewhere down the line, and after the | 
fashion of the leisurely single-track road, there | 


would be no train for three hours more. So I 
settled myself to wait, and Armstrong waited 
with me. 

It was a radiant Kansas afternoon. All about 
us lay the rolling prairie, swell after swell of 
golden green, out to the faint blue hills of the 
divide that made the sky-line. The steady rush 
of the south wind seemed to lift and pour great 
billows of sunshine across the still, green world. 
Behind us lay the little town—a half-dozen low 
houses and a store.” 
stretched the railroud line, its slender threads, 
holding us to civilization, narrowing down to a 
point in the long perspective. An empty, shining 
hemisphere of sunshine and south wind it seemed, 
looking north across the unfenced levels. 

Armstrong’s long length lay at ease along the 
platform. 
man’s garb—the blouse of blue flannel, the heavy 
leather -fringed chaparral guards, the jingling 
Mexican spurs. The wide-brimmed light felt hat 
—extravagantly tine and soft in this case—was 
worn with as striking effect as any picturesque 
canvas bandit’s. He was one of the handsomest 
men I ever saw, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
modeled like some Greek god, and as unconsci- 


ously graceful as all perfectly proportioned men | 
He had the clear, steady eyes, the | 
soft, low, almost plaintive voice and slow speech | 


always are. 


that belong often enough to the men of the 
lonesome plains and wide, silent cattle - ranges. 
Straightest shot and hardest rider of all the 
region round, the last man to take part in a 
quarrel, and the first, once in it, Milt Arm- 
strong had been in love for once and all, and 
told his story as simply €5 if that were the way 
of the world. 

“The first time I saw Maud Alison was here at 
this station. Some of the boys said a couple of 
strangers had come by the train. I was waiting 
for the mail, and I came over to see them. 

‘Up and down this platform they were walk- 
ing, a tall young man and a straight slip of a girl. 
The sun was in my eyes, and he knew me first. 
It was Tom Alison. I had saved his life two years 
before, up in the Gunnison country. He had got 
off tke trail and broken his leg when I found him. 
I packed him into camp, and it was a month be- 
fore he could move again. 

‘*He told. his sister who I was. She slid her 
hand out of her glove—the littlest bit of a white 
hand I ever saw in my life. 

***T know you very well, Mr, Armstrong,’ she 
said, looking straight at me. 


‘‘The tears came up in her eyes, They always | 


did if she was pleased or interested about any- 
thing. She had wonderful eyes, anyway. They 
were gray, and as bright and steady as two stars. 


They had a way of looking straight at you when | 


she talked, as if she saw through and past you 
into the heart of the thing you were talking about. 
I don’t think a man would be likely to lie much to 
such a girl as that. And when she smiled, a light 
seemed to go all over her face. I’ve seen a good 
many women—some handsome ones too, with eyes 
as black as sloes, and teeth as white as a hound’s— 
bat never anything like her. She made them all 
seem—well, as if they were made of coarser stuff. 
I felt that, the instant I laid eyes on her. I felt 
it more and more as long as I knew her. The 
difference was in the way she spoke and talked 
and looked—in the way she wore her clothes, And 
they seemed to melt together somehow, the colors 
and the fashion of them. I’ve seen women in the 
towns wearing things like hers, but no more like 
hers! She had her hair down on her forehead 
and cut short, but somehow it seemed all right 
for her. 

‘She was a little thing, not up to her brother's 
shoulder, and she had the white, clear look that 


almost all you people from the East have when | 
you first come—it’s the ocean fogs, perhaps; | 


anyway, she looked asif the first blast of one of 
our northers would finish her Bunt I've 


voiced woman for pluck. I've known girls that 
could shoot and ride and handle a herd as well 
as a man—who didn’t fear anything on top of the 
earth—and not one of them could have done what 
she did. It’s blood, I suppose. Such a girl as 
that will go till she drops, 

** Alison said they had come out to spend the 
Winter. They were going to rough it on Morri- 
son’s Ranch. The New England Winters were 
getting too much for them. 

“T had a big herd on Deadwood that Fall, and 
was not going to the mountains till Spring. I told 
them so. 

*** We shall be neighbors,’ I said. 

*** And being neighbors means what ?’ 

“‘*The next section—only two miles,’ 

“*Then, when I want to borrow anything for 


| shall always think that the Lord never made 


of doing things, whether it was making biscuit 


To the right and left of us | 
| neck, that looked as if they were just ready to 


From head to foot he was in plains- | 


; & warm ocean, and we just living at the bottom of 


| myself, and I’ve spent my life between this and 


| not to be thought of; but I always come back to 


| There was an old hymn that seemed as if it 


| over a Kansas valley in May or September, he’d 
have entered whether or no, 


| 


found | 
that it doesn’t always take a big-limbed, strong- | 


ny housekeeping. I shall have Tom take me over | a night that some of them—or perhaps all of them 

wasn’t there. She never seemed to get bored 
nor out of patience, 
self as if they were worth being pretty for. She 
seemed to know just what to say, and she never 
took notice of their talk nor used it herself. She 
got them to singing hymns after a while — not 


1 
| in the big wagon and get a load all at once.’ 

“She looked at me with a laugh in her 

~—a friendly, happy laugh-—and [ said, without 

thinking: 

‘**Take all I have, Miss Alison.’ 

‘“‘T meant it. I felt as if nothing in my 
or in any one else’s, was half good enough for her, 
I took off my hat when I said it, and she 
| confused, and looked at her brother as if she did 
not know what to say next. 

““*You are not used to Western ways,’ he said. 
‘Milt really means that he'd like you to go over, 
some day, and clean out his establishment.’ 

‘**That’s about the size of it,’ I said, as earn- 


! 
| 
| eves 
| . 

/ 

| shanty, 


swing to them 
dancing kind, I shouldn't 
those hymns were sung yet at night out on the 
big drives, when vour herd is restless, and there 
may be a stampede any minute, and all you can 
do is to ride—ride all night round them, making 
any kind of a noise that won't frighten them, and 


seemed 


wonder if some 


the slow, solemn sort, but tunes with a ring and | 
like marching music, or even the | 
of | 


| estly as I eould. I wanted her to feel that she yet will let them know there’s a human being | 
| had some one in the country to depend on. She | near them. It’s wonderful how much confidence 
langhed a little, and put out her hand again. She | brute beasts have in men’s ability to help them 

| seemed to understand as I meant her to. in trouble. 

; ‘**T'm sure you do,’ she said. ‘Just about that time I was out with my 

| ‘They were waiting for a wagon to come for | herd on the range by the creek one day, well on 


towards night, when I saw a man coming down 
the trail. It only took a half-look to show that his 
horse was played out. He was covered with sweat 
and foam, and his ears were swinging, and he 
When he came near 


them, and I rode away and left them. I went out 
of my way round by the Morrison Ranch, to see 
what kind of a place they were going to take her 
to. They had put a couple of rooms on the old 
log shanty, and there was a carpet on one floor, 
and curtains to the windows, and a good many 
things that men don’t want round. It looked a | 
| good deal more comfortable, At least it was more 
like what a woman would like. 

‘* There wasn’t much of the time, day nor night, 
after that, that I didn’t have her in mind. I 


stumbled every few steps. 
| me, the man spoke : 

*¢*T'm Dick Granger, of Harwood County. It’s 
a matter of life and death for me to catch that 
next train East. Let me have your horse and I'll 
leave him at Jones’s stables, and you can bring 
this one and get him.’ 
many women like her. She had little dainty ways 
try. I was on a roan mustang worth about half 
of his. I said Yes, and got down. He didn’t wait 
to change saddles, but was off as hard as Rodney 
could go, 

‘*Somehow, after all, I didn’t like the looks of 
it. I hadn't any reason for thinking things were 
not all on the square, but I did think so. Early 
next morning I went into town, and to Jones’s 
stables. The horse had picked up through the 
night, and I rode him in. There was a little 
crowd of men round a written handbill on the 
| wall, and as I went in they all turned and looked 

at me. 

‘*Well, the end of it was that in ten minutes 

I was under arrest for horse-stealing. The notice 

on the wall was a description of the horse and 

of myself as the supposed thief. 


or sewing, that nobody else ever had. And she 
always wore soft white fresh things about her 


melt away into a cool foam. 

‘‘T taught her to ride, after a while. She had 
been to a riding-school at home, she told me, and 
after she got over the tricks they had taught her | 
there, she made one of the prettiest riders that | 
ever got into a saddle. Her brother bought her a | 
slashing big black horse, all fire and nerve, and 
she spent hours on his back. She used to go off 
alone, and one day I took up Tom's pistol, and 
said to her: 

***You ought to know how to use this thing, 
Miss Mand.’ 

**She gave me a long, steady look—a kind of 
surprised question—at first. Then it seemed as 
if she understood. She wasn’t a girl who wasted 
words or asked many questions, 

‘**Very well,’ she said, in her soft, pleasant 


they snapped the handcuffs on. 
***One of Granger’s men.” 
‘““¢Came in on a roan mustang, didn't he, in a 


voice, hurry to catch the train East? That mustang’s 


“T knew Granger well enough by reputation— | 
the owner of the biggest stock farm in the coun- 


“* Who left that thing here?’ I asked, before | 


‘*And after that there was always a revolver in | mine, and [m Milt Armstrong, from Jordan’s | 
the saddle-pocket. She never spoke cf it, nor did | Ranch.’ 
I, but I always thought I should hate to stand in ‘** Well, maybe. You can-prove it if you are, 
the way of it if she had to use it. and it’s best to make sure, There’s been a 
“Tt went on so for a month, and it was Octo- | heap too much of this business in the last three 
ber. You know what the Falls are here, when it | months 
seems as if the yellow of the corn-tields was the “There had been-that was a fact—and men 
sunshine that had soaked in all Summer. And | don’t fool much with horsethieves in the new 
between the golden-rod and the sunflowers—I’ve | countries. I got a man to take a note out to 


Alison, and I snppose I worded it pretty strong. 
After that I found myself locked up in the jail. 

“It was pretty well along towards morning 
when I heard the tramp and hum of a crowd 
outside. I didn’t need any telling—I knew all 
about it all at once. 
after me. 

‘Well, they got me. I don’t think any one 
tried to help it very much. They didn’t make 
many words about it. They had made up their 
minds beforehand, and they struck straight out 
for the river bottoms and the timber. I reckoned 
it was allover. There was a gray light in the sky 
in the east, and I wondered if they would get 
through by sunrise, 

‘*Curious how a man’s mind works. I thought 
of some business matters I wished I had settled, 
and some plans about the cattle that I ought 
to have explained to the boys, and I wished I had 
seen Maud Alison once more, just as I might have 
done if I had been going on a sudden journey 
without saying good-by. I wasn’t conscious of 
noticing it at the time, but I know now just how 
full Rock Creek was as we forded it, and wonder- 
ing if there would be high water on the bottoms. 
And I know the maker’s name inside the slouched 


seen acres of them growing so close together 
and so tall that a man on horseback could easily 
enough be lost among them—it seems as if there 
would never be any end to daylight and sunshine. 
And the sunshine is soft, and the wind seems like 


it. She was out of doors all the time, and she was 
as brown as a berry, and the red showed in her 
cheeks. I never saw one who loved the coun- 
try any better than she did. I was raised here 


the mountains. They are grand, they make a 
man feel as if the little troubles of living were 


the plains contented. 
**She used to lie in a hammock they had swung 
in a bit of porch they had put up, and sing. 


had been made for the country : 
‘ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Lie dressed in living green; 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.’ 


Only I’ve always thought, if Moses had looked 


‘There everlasting Spring abides, 
And never-fading flowers.’ 





on his vest-buttons—a frog jumping through a 
hoop. 


**You’ye heard a mocking-bird singing on a 
moonlight night? She had a voice like that—a 
kind of dreamy, tender sound in it—and she sang 
little bits of old-fashioned tunes. I’ve heard since 
that, when she was at home, she used to sing 
at concerts in their big halls, and there was al- 
ways a lot of money paid to hear her, 

‘The boys on my place found it out after a 
while, and they came to me with a plan they had 
talked over. If they would chip in and go into 
| town and buy an organ, would Miss Alison play it 
for them? And would I go over and ask her? 

**T went over, of course, And when I told her 
what I had come for, she brightened up all at 
once, 

***Tell the boys I will, of course, and shall 
be very glad,’ and I went off with the message. 

**Tt wasn’t three days before they had bought 
the biggest machine of the kind they could find 
in Gopher City. I told her in the morning it was 
coming, and she was ready for us. She had ona 
frock of black silk, with a skirt that reached half 
way across the floor, and buttons down the front 
like little glints of fire. And in among the lace 
around her throat, and in her belt, were bunches 
of Spanish-needles — flowers as yellow as gold. 
She was like a picture, and the boys just stood 
and looked at her. 

“They got it out and set it where she told 
them, and then she sat down to it. 

*** Not too high-toned, you know,’ I whispered 
to her, and she laughed out a delicious little 
laugh. She played everything, and by -and- by 
she sang, and before long she had some of them 
singing with her. After that there was scarcely 


aries—there weren’t many. They drove the wagon 


I was up in the end of it with a noose round 


plenty of hands hold of the wagon-shafts, wait- 
ing for the signal. I had lost my hat, and there 
had not been time for my coat and boots, 


seemed to have charge of the ceremonies. 

‘**We want to do the square thing, stranger. 
If you want to leave word for anybody, you can 
just give it to me.’ 

“T shook my head. The rope had slipped a 
little, I reckon ; anyhow, I hadn’t much breath 
to answer with. 

‘* Better go ahead? All ready ?” 

‘*Some of those about the wagon gave-a grim 
nod. None of them looked at me. And then I 
heard the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, Somebody 
wae riding hard. Everybody’s face turned, as 
mine did. towards the sound. 

“Tt was a woman, and in a breath I knew what 
woman, And how sho was riding! Straight as 
an arrow in the saddle; hands low and reins 
swinging loose, after a fashion she had of giving 
the horse his head, She came up at a dead run, 
straight into the crowd, Then she pulled up, 
and they let her go through. She came up to 
the side of the wagon, swung round with a turn 
of the wrist, and faced them all. 

“She had on a rough gray dress, with a little 
bit of red at the throat of it, and she rode the big 


my neck, and the end of it over a limb, and | 


‘There was a man in the wagon with me, who | 


| 


Judge Lynch was out and | 





black felt hat that the driver of the wagon that | 
carried me wore—Hiram Sneyd—and the pattern | 


‘“There’s no use in going over the prelimin- 


up under a great walnut, took out the horses, and | 


! 
| 


and she always dressed her- | 





black. She sat there a half-minute without a bi 
of color in her face, and her eyes staring wide 


open, Then she said : 

‘**Men, you are making a mistake. This man 
is Milton Armstrong, from Jordan’s Ranch.’ 

‘*She spoke very coolly, not loud ; but there was 
not a bit of tremble in her voice. I think they all 
heard her. It was very quiet, only a little stir on 
the edge, where men were trying to get nearer. 

*'The first sunshine struck her as she sat there, 
She pushed back her hat and leaned forward a 
little. 

***Some of you must know me. 
Alison, from Morrison’s Ranch.’ 

‘*Nobody spoke. She looked from face to face 
with a kind of wistful pleading. 

**Can you give us half an hour?’ to the man 
who stood on the wagon beside me. ‘My brother 
will be here with proof in that time.’ 

‘*There was a frightened tremble in her voice, 
a desperate clutching at the last chance ; but her 
lips were steady. 

‘*Half an hour was long enough to bring down 
the sheriff and a posse, and take justice out of 
their hands. But a horsethief-hanging crowd is 
not, as a general thing, a bloodthirsty crowd. 
They want justice, and they want it on the spot ; 
but they are willing to give a man ashow. They 
agreed to wait half an hour, 

**T stood there with the rope around my neck. 
I never want to go through such another waiting 
as that. There wasn’t much talking done by any- 
body. A bird lighted in the tree over my head, 
and kept calling. There were just about three 
notes in it, and he kept going over and over it 
till I thought it would drive me crazy. I don't 
believe Miss Alison. ‘oved a muscle except once, 
when she looked u, t me and smiled. 

“That came nearer to breaking me down than 
anything else. There was such a pitifal sort of 
bravery in her white face and wide-open eyes. 
She was trying to keep my heart up, you see. 

“Tt wasn’t the half of half an hour, I suppose, 
before we heard wheels coming, and coming fast. 
Tom Alison stood up and waved his hat as they 
drove into sight, and then there was a general 
stir. ' 

“*T heard three of the pleasantest short speeches 
that a man ever listened to, that morning. 

“The President of the Gopher City Bank intro- 
Every- 


I am Maud 


duced himself after his smooth fashion. 
body knew him, and everybody knew, too, about 
the team of grays he had lost. 

**You know me, gentlemen. You have made 
a mistake. This man is Milton Armstrong, from 
Jordan’s Ranch,’ which was gentlemanly, consid- 
ering he had never set eyes on me before, 

“Then it was Alison's turn : 

‘“*¢T am Tom Alison. I am living on Morrison’s. 
If you want this man, Milton Armstrong, I agree 
to produce him any time within a month. Mr. 
Forsythe ’— that was the President—will answer 
for me.’ 

‘*He looked dangerous. He had a trick of 
throwing his head back and looking out from 
under his eyelids in a haughty sort of way. He 
stood there a minute, as if waiting for an answer. 
Then he turned and cut the rope on my wrists. 
Nobody objected. 

‘And then the Sheriff of Harwood County took 
his turn. 

**¢You’re making blank fools of yourselves,’ he 
said, pleasantly. ‘I’ve got the man you want 
caught him two hours ago; got him where you 
won't get him, either.’ 

‘‘There was all at once a stir, a kind of swaying 
movement towards the road to the town. You 
see, I had a place where I could see all that went 
on. Then some one said : 

‘**Three cheers for the lady!’ 

‘You might have heard those cheers a mile. 
She gave a little start when they began, and then 
her head went back like a deer, and a kind of 
scornful curl went over her lips. It was gone ina 
second, and she bowed a little—just a proud little 
bend of the neck. But the color did not come 
back into her face, and she did not look at us. 

‘*They had to pass her to get back to the road, 
and a good many of them took off their hats as 
they went by. She did not raise her eyes, not 
even when the sheriff went up and said, ‘ You’ve 
got the sand, miss. You've saved a man’s life,” 
and turned away bareheaded. 

‘And all that while I had the rope around my 
neck. When it was all over I turned weak and 
sick somehow, and didn’t care whether the thing 
was on or off. And I suppose the others had not 
thought of it. I went and stood by Miss Alison, 
laying my hand on her horse’s neck. I wanted to 
touch something alive and friendly. I don’t mind 
owning that I felt as much like crying as I ever 
expect to, 

‘She gave a little smothered cry, and bent out 
of her saddle towards me. Then she had the noose 
off, somehow, and I was in the wagon without coat 
or hat or shoes, going back to town to get some- 
thing to wear and my breakfast. 

“She didn’t seem to care so much about the 
country after that. She never rode alone‘ any 
more, and the boys said she didn’t sing as she 
used to. Then one day, about a fortnight after- 
wards, she said to me: 

**T am going home next week.’ 

“She had been singing for me a German song 
that I liked the tune of, and she did not look at 
me. It was a hot, still day, and there was a hor- 
rible ringing in my head for a minute or two. I 
got up and went towards the door to get a breath 
of air. Then I thought I might as well go home. 
I knew I couldn’t say anything. My throat was 
too hot and dry. 

‘Three or four days after that I was out on the 
range, when I saw her coming. I was lying on the 
grass, with Rodney’s lariat rope in my hand, and 
I got up and stood when I saw her coming. She 
slid out of her saddle when she was close by, and 
walked up to me. She was pale, but she looked 
me square in the face, 
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*¢*T came to say that my friends have come for 
me. We are going day after to-morrow. And I 
thought, perhaps, you would rather say good-by 
here than there.’ 


‘“Tt flashed over me all at once who her friends 
were. I don’t blame women for screaming when | 


things go wrong. I got myself together again 
after a minute, and said: 

***No, Miss Mand, I want to come and see if 
if he’s worthy of you.’ 

‘She gave a little dry sob at that, and turned 
towards her horse. I lifted her into the saddle, 
and then I bent down and kissed a fold of her 
dress as it hung over the pommel. 

“Twent up the next 1ight aid sawhim. He 
was soft-voiced and white-uanded, and he talked 
with a curious, tired sort of drawl; but he looked 
me in the eyes, and his hand had a grip that 
meant muscle, And he had an honest, frank way 
with him, and his eyes followed Miss Alison every 
time she moved.” 

He stopped, and the Summer silence dropped 


round us. Only the ceaseless rush of the wind, 


like the sound of an airy, viewless ocean, filled | 


the world. 

“And you never saw her again ?” I foreed my- 
self to ask. 

‘*She died—in a year,’ 

Down the long perspective came the belated 
train. We sat and watched it in silence till it 
neared the station. Then there was the bustle of 
departure, and looking back, I saw him standing, 
a heroic figure in the wide, bright stillness, and 
knew that the world held one man whose past 
would consecrate his future with absolute loyalty 
to the memory of a woman, 


he said, softly. 


THE FLOOD ROCK EXPLOSION. 


DDITIONAL sketches published this week 


resent some interesting details concern- 
] 5 


4 


ing tl 


blowing up of Flood Rock in the Hell | 


Gate, on the 10th instant. The electric con- | 


nections by means of which the dynamite mine 
was exploded are shown, together with the in- 
genious arrangement which secured the instant- 
ancous exposure of sensitive photographic plates 
in three cameras placed close to the scene of 
the explosion. 
ously with the mine, severed the silken thread 
upon which the slides of the cameras were kus- 
pended. The slides were thus opened and closed 
in two seconds, and perfect negatives obtained 
without risk on the part of the operator. 

The suecess of the explosion in Shattering the 
great rock appears to be confirmed. 


A cartridge, exploded simultane- | 


The small | 


portion which remained visible above the water | 


has sunk gradually from day to day, and is now 
out of sight. The two ** Nigger Heads” close by 
are also settling, and are deeply tissured, A super- 
ficial survey is being made by Surveyor Kinley 


and Lieutenant Derby, and will occupy a fort- | 


night or more, Divers will be constantly em- 
ployed to examine the deeper parts of the reef, 
and determine at what points the most satis- 
factory work has been accomplished. Already the 
locaiity of several eddies which have existed for 
centuries has been altered, and the surface of the 
water is less disturbed about the rock than before 
the explosion, Lieutenant Derby says: ‘I am 
not at all surprised at what my diver reports, 
The most doubtful point was in the west chan- 
nel around the ‘Nigger Heads.’ The diver has 
been down there three times, and has pretty well 
explored the place, He says that the surface 
rock, or roof of the tunnel, is in large blocks, and 
that the bed-rock is shattered in little pieces. 
This is what we wanted, and is what we expected. 
Instead of the top rocks, which are in big blocks, 
being a bother to us, they are easier to handle 
than the smaller ones. Our dredges can pick up 
pieces weighing ten or fifteen tons, and do it 
faster than the ‘spoon’ can work in soft clay or 
sand, On the whole I would much prefer to clear 
the reef of the big blocks than dredge for the 
smaller stuff.” 


THE CHAMPION LACROSSE-PLAYERS. 


HE Camp Washington Grounds, on Staten 

Island, presented a bright picture on Satur- 
day, the 10th instant, on the occasion of the 
contest between the champion lacrosse team of 
Canada and the New York team. The Ladies’ 
Club for Outdoor Sports was well represented on 
the terraces ; 
were also present as spectators of the plav. The 
Canadians won by a clean score of three straight 
games. We depict some of the scenes of the day 
on page 149, 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Britisa Mriirary Hospiran aT ABASSIEH. 

This hospital is a reminiscence of England's 
recent disastrous military operations in Egypt. 
Many a trooper returning from the campaign 
wounded, or stricken with one of the modern 
plagues of Egypt, has almost felt recompensed 
for his sufferings by the tender care of the Eng- 
lish nurses in the well-organized hospital at 
Abassieh. 

ANDREAS ACHENBACH, 

Andreas Achenbach, whose seventieth birthday 
was celebrated at Disseldorf on the 29th ult., is 
the leading German landscape-painter of his time, 
and one of the great European painters of the 
century. He was born in Cassel, studied at Diis- 
seldorf under Schirmer and Schadow, and at eight- 
een produced meritorious works. He afterwards 
traveled through many parts of Enrope, and his 
Norwegian, Alpine and Italian landscapes are im- 
pressed with a fine poetic feeling. He has also 
produced some superb marine pictures. As a 
painter of the sublime and savage aspects of na- 
ture, his rank is deservedly eminent, lis works 
are well known in the United States, and several 
important ones are owned here, One of Achen- 
bach’s sons is the renowned operatic tenor whose 
nom de théatre is Max Alvary, 


SocraLisM IN LONDON, 


Mr. William Morris, the distinguished poet, art- 
ist and Socialist, who was arrested in London 
on the occasion of a recent collision between the 
police and the radical body with which he has 
associated himself, said, in answer to an inquiry : 
“The working - people who form the Socialist 
bodies do not hire halls, because they cannot 
afford to do so; and they do not confine them- 


many well-known Jacrosse-players 


} 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


selves to the parks, becanse they cannot there | 


reach all the classes of people whom they wish to 
reach.” Therefore, on Sundays, they go to Dod 
Street, a short thoroughfare of moderate breadth, 
lined with warehouses, and leading out of the 
Burdett Road, Limehouse. For some years past 
crowds—religious, political, and otherwise 
been in the habit of holding meetings every Sun- 
day in that street. Last July a zealous—possibly 
over-zealous—inspector of police caused a member 
of the Socialist body to be arrested on the charge 
of creating an obstruction, and he was taken be- 
fore a magistrate and fined. Since then several 


have | 


arrests have been made, notably on Sunday, the | 


20th ult., when eight persons were arrested and 
convicted. As the Socialists and their various 
democratic allies declared that on the following 
Sunday they would again assemble and brave the 
penalties of the law, it was feared that serious 
riots would ensue, and that much ill-feeling would 
be created. But the matter had now reached the 
ears of the world at large, and public opinion 
almost unanimously decided that, without refer- 
ence to the special doctrines preached by the 
Socialists, they ought not to be forbidden from 
gathering together in the open air, provided that 
they caused no real obstruction. Now Dod Street, 
on Sundays, practically leads from nowhere to 
nowhere, 
cretary issued a ukase, ordering the police to let 
the orators and their listeners alone so long as 
they caused no obstruction to traffic. 


BULGARIAN BANbITs IN EasteERN ROUMELIA, 


hours. This sort of cure makes them proof against ! 


mold or souring for months, 
peculiarities of pretzels is their salty taste, and 
they conduce to the greater consumption of beer, 
But so much salt is used simply for the purpose 
of preventing them from becoming stale. 
are a favorite part of the rations of the Prussian 
Army.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A NEw art school, at which pupils will have 
tuition free, has been established in Paris with 
the proceeds of a legacy. 


One of the greatest | 


They | 


THERE is a qualitative test for butter so simple | 
| that any housewife can put it into successful 


practice. A clean piece of white paper is smeared 
with a little of the suspected butter. The paper is 
then rolled up and set on fire. If the butter is 
pure, the smell of the burning paper is rather 
pleasant; but the odor is distinctly tallowy if 
the ‘* butter” is made up wholly or in part of 
animal fats. 

In the British Medical Journal, Dr. Fothergill 


| savs that a patient dying of exhaustion is gener- 


So it came to pass that the Home Se- | 


Our victure represents a scene characteristic of | 


the region which the Powers undertook to parcel 
out and mark with boundaries when the Berlin 
Treaty was signed. Gypsies, Bulgarians, Alba- 
nians, Greeks, and other races more or less given 
to brigandish practices, are represented along 
these unstable frontiers by the worst specimens 
of their class. Lawlessness prevails, and raids are 


frequent. When caught, the offenders are usually | 


dealt with in a crude and summary manner. In 
the present instance a group of brutal - looking 
Bulgarian bandits have been brought before the 
officers of the law in a Roumelian town ; and, un- 
less bribery or terrorism intervene, the culprits 
are likely to be shot or hung ere another night 
closes round the village roofs and minarets. 


Tue Beruin ErHnoLtoGicaL Museum. 

The recently crected Ethnological Museum in 
serlin is certainly a unique institution. It stands 
on the corner formed by the junction of Zimmer 
and Koéniggratz Streets, between the Anhalt and 
Potsdam Railway Station. The plan was designed 
by the architects Ende and Bockman, who have 
already enriched Berlin with so many beautiful 
buildings. The central building is twenty - five 
metres high, the two wings extending down each 
street being ninety metres long. Both wings have 


independent entrances, while their staircases lead | 
to the rotunda, which has a glass roof, in the cen- | 


tral building. In its rear 1s an open courtyard. 
The basement will be devoted to the prehistoric, 
the first and second stories to the ethnological, 
and the third to the anthropological collection. 
The foundation was begun on December 23d, 1880, 


and the Museum will be open to the public daily | 


next year. The total cost is upwards of two mil- 
lion marks (about $500,000), 

A New EnNGuisH CHURCH AT COPENHAGEN, 

An interesting and important feature of the 
recent visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Copenhagen was the laying of the foundation- 
stone of a new English Episcopalian church in 
that capital, on the 19th ult. The ceremony took 
place with great solemnity, in the presence of all 
the members of the Danish royal family at pre- 
sent in Copenhagen, the Corps at: 9g the 
members of the English colonyin the Danish capi- 
tal, and a great concourse of people. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales were received by the archi- 
tect of the church, Mr. Blomfield. Mr. Monson, 
the British Ambassador, then handed the Princess 
a silver trowel, and requested her to perform the 
ceremony. The Princess, with her own hands, 
spread the cement on the stone, which was then 
duly laid, the Princess striking the stone three 
times. The Prince then struck the stone, saying : 
‘In the faith of Jesus Christ we fix this stone on 
this foundation, in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. We trust that inside 
the walls that sball be built hereupon, and be 
called by the name of St. Albans, the true faith 





may be preached, the sacraments properly admin- | 
istered, and this place for ever be devoted to pious | 


prayers and hymns, to the honor of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 
in Anglo-Gothic style of flint and sandstone, 
will be 100 feet in length and 23 feet in width 
inside, having seats for about 250 people. The 
amount of funds as yet subscribed is about 
#40,000, of which half has been subscribed in 
England. The stained-glass windows will be very 
tine, costing $5,000. 


QUEER PRETZELS. 


Tue San Francisco Chronicle says : ‘San Fran- 


The church, which will be built | 


cisco possesses a number of important bread- | 


making establishments, The ordinary reader un- 
doubtedly knows something in a general way 
about the baker's art, but in a cosmopolitan city 
there are about as many varieties of the staff of 
life as there are nationalities. The pretzel is 


peculiar to the German table, and perhaps the | 


process of preparing it is less familiar in this 
country than that of any other article of food. 
Flour, yeast, water, and a great deal of salt, are 
the sole ingredients of which the dough out of 
which the pretzel is evolved is composed, It is 
tough and heavy, and after having been well 
kneaded is placed in great heaps on a long table 
in front of the workmen, They grab it by hand- 
fuls, roll it out in long, thin strips, and then curl 
and tie it up into the queer shapes in which it 
makes its appearance in beer-saloons and on cheap 
lunch-counters, A journeyman baker is expected 
to make one pretzel every two seconds, After it 
has assumed its definite form it is laid upon a 
wooden rack in the middle of the room. Rack 
after rack is filled, and they are piled one above 
another. Each one contains 100 pretzels. One 
thousand are generally prepared for the ove be- 
fore the baking begins. The ovens are of enor- 
mous size, The pretzels are baked very thoroughly, 
and are regarded as especially wholesome for this 
reason, 

‘Then comes the most singular part of the pro- 
cess. Racks, charged with pretzels, are dipped in 
a weak solution cf lye, the effect of which is to 
give to their surface a bright and glossy appear- 
ance, After being thickly sprinkled with salt, 
they are ready for sale. Those that are intended 
for shipment, or to be kept for some time, un- 
dergo an additional process. They are placed in 
a steam-box, and remain there for two or three 





ally dying of starvation. ‘' We give him beef tea, 
calf’s-foot jelly, alcohol, seltzer and milk; that is, 
a small quantity of the sugar of milk and some 
fat. But the jelly is the poorest sort of food, and 
the beef tea is a mere stimulant. The popular be- 
lief that beef tea contains ‘the very strength of 


the meat’ is a terrible error; it has no food value.” | 


DurInG the month of August enormous swarms 
of ants passed over the town of Solothurn in 
Switzerland. They came fvom the Jura Mount- 
ains, and formed a cloud, consisting of seventy- 
five perpendicular columns, in which the ants 
circled in spiral form, The swarm lasted for 
twenty minutes, the height of the cloud being 
upwards of ninety feet. Millions of them fell to 
the ground, however, without making any visible 
change in the phenomenon, 


M. Exttner proposes the following simple me- 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. NILsson has been decorated with Russian 
and Danish Orders. 


THE report of the death of Osman Digna is éon- 
firmed by late Soudanese advices, 


PRESIDENT GREvyY has officially annonneed that 
he will cuter the coming contest for the French 
Presidency. 

Tue American botanist Caspar Wistar gave 
the name to the plant that is commonly mis- 
spelled ‘-wisteria.” 

Mr. Buarne and his family will not take a 
house in Washington this Winter, but will remain 
in Augusta, where Mr. Blaine will work on his 
book, 

JuDGE DeEnyy, formerly United States Consul- 
general at Shanghai, is to enter the service of the 
Corean Government as foreign adviser to the 
court at Soul. , 

Ir is understood that the sentence of death 
passed on Louis Riel, the leader of the half-breed 
rebellion in Canada, will be commuted to life- 
long servitude. 

Epwarkp Ricnarpson, of Mississippi, the king 
of cotton-planters, owns plantations in the Missis- 
sippi Valley that in pitedian days were valued 
at nearly $12,000,000. 

JAMES RussELL Lowe. will conduct two courses 
of instruction in Harvard during the present year. 
One wil. be in Spanish, on Cervantes (‘* Don 
Quixote”) ; the other, in Italian, on Dante. 


Miss ANNIE LONGFELLOW, oldest daughter of 
the poet, was married to Oswald Thorpe, a brother 
of Mrs. Ole Bull, at the old Cragie mansién in 
Cambridge, Mass., on Wednesday of last week. 


A CABLEGRAM announces the death at London 
of John P. Howard, who built the main building 


| of the University of Vermont, erected the statue 


thod of determining the value of leather em- | 


ployed as belting. A cutting of the material about 
.03 of an inch in thickness is placed in strong 
vinegar. If the leather has been thoroughly acted 
upon by the tannin, and is hence of good quality, 
it will remain for months even immersed without 
alteration--simply becoming a little darker in 
color. But, on the contrary, if not well impreg- 
nated by the tannin the fibres will quickly swell, 
and, after a short period, become transformed 
into a gelatinous mass. 


At the recent French Conference for the Ad- 
vancement of Science some interesting experi- 
ments were made on hysterical patients with 
drugs, which were not actually adiainistered, but 
were placed at the back of the patient's head, and 
were used without their knowledge. Under these 
circumstances opium produced sleep, alcohol 
caused drunkenness, and absinthe brought on 
paralysis of the legs, In women, camphor gave 
rise to religious ecstasy, and in men, convulsions, 
Many drugs were employed, and all of them gave 
their characteristic effects, though they were all 
contained in vials or wrapped in paper. 


An asbestos mine exists on the spur of a hill 
about two miles from Gundagai, New South Wales, 
in which the lode has been driven upon for a dis- 
tance of ninety feet, and a shaft one hundred feet 


of Lafayette on the grounds, and was alse the 
benefactor of public charities to the extent of 
$250,000. 

Ir is announced upon anthority that Mr. John 
A. Kasson, of Iowa, has begun the preparation of 
his long-projected work on the diplomatic’history 
of the United States during the late war. - This is 
a needed work, which Mr. Kasson is particularly 
fitted to write. 


Count von Hatzreutpt has been gazetted as 
German Ambassador to London, to sueceed Count 
von Munster, who goes to Paris in place of Prince 
Hohenlohe, recently appointed to the Governor- 
generalship of Alsace-Lorraine, vice Genera] -Man- 
teuffel, deceased. 

Prince HENRY OF BaTTENBERG, husband of 
Princess Beatrice, who is spending his honeymoon 
with his mother-in-law at Balmoral Castle, Seot- 
land, has thus far failed to win the friendship 
of the Highlanders. On one occasion he was 
loudly hissed by the populace. The Quéen has 
advised him to ** maintain seclusion.” 


Mr. Joun Roprnson Wut ey, the Director- 
general of the American Exhibition to be held in 


| London next year, beginning May Ist, and con- 
| tinuing six months, has been for some time in this 


deep has also been sunk. The mineral occurs in a | 
serpentine formation similar to quartz veins, and | 


is mined in the same manner. The material is 
very abundant, and is stated to be of as good 
quality as any in the world. The shareholders 
have started an asbestos manufactory, in which 
they propose to work up asbestos for various pur- 
poses ; amongst others. for the manufacture of a 
fire-proof paint. On the same property another 
mass of asbestos has been discovered and worked 
in connection with gold. 
character, and with one or two minor exceptions 
is almost identical with the famous Lucknow lode, 
which has proved so rich in gold. 


CocaINE, which has proved a useful remedy for 
such a variety of ills, is now claimed as a pre- 
ventive of seasickness by a Russian physician, 
M. Manassein, in St. Petersburg. Having had oc- 
casion to make several journeys this Summer, he 
took with him some cocaine. He did not have a 
sufficient quantity to make his experiments on a 
large scale, but on all those to whom it Was given 
it had an almost magical effect. One couple who 
had always suffered extremely from seasickness 
took some of the cocaine, and for the first time in 


The lode is peculiar in | 


country, engaged in supervising the work of the 
thirty-seven commissioners who are ‘“ working 
up” the interest of manufacturers and others in 
the enterprise. . 

Tue regniar trial of Mr. Stead, editor of the 
London Pall Mall Gazette, and the others indicted 
with him for the abduction of Eliza Armstrong, 
commenced on the 20th inst. The defense will 
cost $35,000. Twelve thousand five hundred dol- 
lars towards this amount has already been contri- 
buted to the defense fund which the Methodist 
Church is raising for the editor. 


Roscor CoNKLING is said to have changed his 
style of dress since his retirement from puhlic 
life. Much of the old-time flashiness that once 
characterized his garb has disappeared, and on 


| ordinary occasions he now usually wears a long 


their lives remained well, even during forty-eight | 


hours of very stormy weather. A girl of eighteen 
who had been very ill for twenty-four hours re- 
ceived six spoonfuls, when her appetite returned 
and she was completely restored. Dr. Manassein 
has also discovered in cocaine an effective remedy 
for cholera nostras ; and it seems probable that 
this new drug may prove useful in Asiatic cholera, 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


OcToBER 10TH-—In Hatborough, Pa., William H. 
Yerkes, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Philadelphia. October 11th—In Elizabeth, N. J., 
the Rev. Dr. John Murray Forbes, formerly Dean 
of the General Theological Seminary of the Epis- 
copal Church, aged 78 years. October 12th—In 
New Haven, Conn., Charles W. Bradley, e- 
tor of the Florence House, aged 53 years ; in 
don, Eng., John P. Howard, of Burlington, Vt., 
known for numerous ben factions and charities ; 
in Washington, D. C., Mrs. Josephine C, Logan, a 
well-known singer and music-teacher. October 
13th—In Glen Cove, L. I., Dr. George Alt Miller, 
a prominent physician, aged 78 years ; in Rome, 
Italy, the Rev. Father Giacomo, confessor of Count 


| Cavour, aged 77 years ; in Boston, Mass., Edward 


F. Leighton, Boston manager of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Telegraph Co, October 14th—In Mon- 
terey, Cal., Henry W. Shaw (‘Josh Billings”), 
aged 65 years; in Columbus, O., B. E, Smith, 
formerly a prominent banker and railway man ; 
in Sing Sing, N. Y., the Rev. Alexander Watson, 
an old minister of the Reformed Church, aged 79 


| years; in New York, Dr. Frederick August Hein- 


rich Behncke, of Hanover, Germany, aged 45 years, 
October 15th—In Huntington, L. L., Rufus Prime, 
well known in New York business and social cir- 
cles, aged 80 years ; in Corry, Pa,, Reuben Bull- 
man, a noted architect and designer, aged 52 
years ; in Brooklyn, N. Y., George C, Spencer, an 
old and well-known wholesale grocer, aged 73 
years ; in Havana, Cuba, Francisco Gay, one of 
the founders of the Autonomist Party. October 
16th—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Charles H. Glover, a 
well-known New York lawyer, aged 52 years; in 
London, Eng., Field-marehal the Pight Hon. Hugh 
Henry Rose, Baron Strathnairn, G.C.L., aged 82 
years, 


pea-jacket, sober, loose trousers and walking-boots, 
His powerful shoulders, clear eyes, good color and 
rapid movements indicate perfect health. 


A numbER of the late Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
letters to Carlyle were stolen some time ago, and 
the thieves appear to be making efforts to dispose 
of them at high prices. The philosopher's son, 
Mr. Edward W. Emerson, of Concord, Mass., can- 
tions all persons against buying or selling such 
papers, and asks that any one who may hear 
of the existence of any such letters will do him 
the favor to inform him. 


Ar one of President Cleveland’s recent hand- 
shaking receptions, a garrulous old lady warned 
him against the dangers of promiscuous baby- 
kissing, and presented him with a remedy con- 
tained in a bottle of demijohn-like dimensions 
“There is so much smallpox and cholera about 
now, sir,” said she, ‘that yon can’t be too keer- 
ful; and, if you don’t mind, I'll leave this bottle 
of balsara with yer. You may need it yet!” 


A PaARISIAN anecdote about President Grévy, 
who has the reputation of being somewhat parsi- 
monious: ‘At the Odeon, the other evening, a 


| stranger presented himself and asked at what 


sOon- 





time he expected the President to arrive at the 
theatre. ‘The President is not expected this even- 
ing,’ replied the manager, ‘ Who told you that he 
was coming?’ *No one,’ returned the stranger ; 
‘but I had seen in the papers that you were giv- 
ing a performance to-night at reduced rates !” 

Arrer the review at Stuttgart, the Emperor 
William was told by Prince Hermann of Saxc- 
Weimer that a ninety-three-year oid veteran who 
had served under him sixty years ago was present, 
having made a long journey just to see his com- 
mander again in this world. Kaiser Wilhelm was 
much moved, and insisted upon alighting from 
his carriage and walking over to that in which 
the veteran was seated, when he held some con- 
versation with him, and shook hands cordially at 
parting. 

Tue Baltimore American states an interesting 
fact in this way: ‘‘ Vice-president Hendricks ar- 
rived in St. Louis the other night, He was es- 
corted to the hotel. At night he was led to the 
balcony. Then there opened upon his gaze a 
great concourse of people. The streets were full of 
them. He was protoundly touched, He attempted 
to express his thanks. In the midst of his speech 
some one broke in and informed him that it was a 
baseball demonstration. No wonder he was sore] 
yerplexed. No wonder he felt sad_and dejected, 
Ko wonder disappointment weighed heavily upon 
him. No wonder he saw im a glance that when 
statesmanship meets a big baseball club, states- 
manship must switch off and and give the base- 
ball club the whole track.” 
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A Modern Mormon. 
By REBECCA 


Author of *“‘A Miserable Mistake,” ‘‘A Terrible 
Crime.” “The Mormon Wife,"’ ** His Enemy's 
Daughter,” *“‘ Adam Talmage’s Wife,” etc. 


A Husband of the Period: 
FORBES STURGIS, 


CHAPTER VI. 


R. GAY is in the parlor.” 
of the maid, and Muriel sprang to her 
feet and stood irresolute, a bright flush 

dyeing her shell-like cheeks. How she had watched 

and longed and hungered for him! 
he was really here she was as timid as a fawn 


6 


It was the voice 






i 
+ 


2nd now that 


about meeting him. 


She cast one glance in the mirror. T! 


inere Was 
not so much as a hair astray. 

She ran swiftly down the stairs, opened the 
door, entered, and then stood sti flush- 
ing and paling, her eyes s\ tears, 


which she was trying to suppress. 








mming wit! 


Philip stood looking out of the bay-window, but 
he turned as the door opened. The light fell on 
her hair, lighting it up like a halo, and he saw 
how great the effort she was making to hide her 
tears. Quick as a flash of lightning came the 
thought, how differently Vee wonld have come to 
him. She would have rushed forward and have 
cried and laughed on his breast, a veritable April 
child of sunshine and of showers. 

“Muriel,” he said, approaching and kissing her 
very gently on the cheek, ‘‘are you glad to se¢ 
ard back ?” 

His conscience smote him as he asked the ques- 
tion, but he could think of nothing more appro- 
priate to say. 

**Oh, Philip! I have been so lonely 
withont you, and poor Guarilie gone !” she mur- 
mured, and then the tears refused to be kept back 
longer. 

Philip would be Puilip still, thongh a dozen 
disappointme nts embraced him. He could not 
see a pretty woman wee p without trying to comn- 
fort her ; so he drew her head to his breast and 
caressed her, and told her she wonld never be 
lonely mere ; that he would never, never lea 
her. So fate had decided that he shonl1 keep his 
engagement, for, after that, he had not courage 
enough, even if he had the desire, to seek to 
annul the sweet contract. 

** And she really is very pretty and lovable,” he 
was telling himsclf, ‘though not to be compared 
to Vee. There is the same difference as between 

‘the sun and the moon !” 





such a lagg 


So glad! 





As Muriel became calmer, and seemed to realize 
that he had really come back, he began to think 
he had done a meritorious act in not breaking 
the engagement, but sacrificing his own desires 
to make her happy. 

Fletcher called, and was met quite coldly by 
Philip. He was well aware Fletcher loved Muriel, 
and he could not but resent it. 

“T have long, I ought to go back 
to my office and work,” Philip 
that night. 

** Why, Philip,” she said, shyly, ‘‘ you will not 
have to work now, when you don't want to. I 
used to wonder what I shonld do with so much 
money; now I am so glad to have it to give 
to you.” 


been away 








Vas saying to her 






“You sweet child!” he exclaimed; ‘‘can you 
trust me so implicitly ?” 

“Tf I could not trust you with that, how could 
I trust you with myself?” she queried. 

A faint glim- 
mer of the meanness of his intention towards 
her sacred trust cine to him. 

**And where would you like to go for a wedding 
trip ?” he asked. ‘* You know you were to decide 
on that during my 

“To Europe, Phil 
the water.” 

‘Of all places the best !” he exclaimed, a light 
shining in his eyes which his lady-love would not 
be able to explain. To go to Europe meant that 
he should see Vee once more, 

“T shall have to go on to my office before I 
leave,” he observed, ‘‘and take the papers to my 
client concerning the business I was away to 
transact.” 

Muriel readily acquiesced in that arrangement. 
Of course it was necessary for him to finish the 
transaction properly. 

On the following morning she told Fletcher of 
their plans. First, for Philip to go West; then 
return, be married, and go to Europe. 

As Fletcher stood in the light of a guardian 
since his father’s decease, he knew that to speak 
to Philip concerning Muriel’s property was a 
solemn duty that devolved upon him, and must 
be performed regardless of scruples. It was 
rather a delicate subject to introduce, especially 
as Philip took on such extraordinary airs when 
in his presence. However, duty was duty. This 
morning he purposely waylaid Philip on the | 
street, and walked up towards the friend’s house 
which Muriel called home. 

“T suppose, Philip,” he observed, in an easy 
manner, ‘‘that you are aware that since my 
father’s death I am, for the time being, Muriel’s 
guardian. Among my father’s papers was a note 
wishing me to see to having a part of her pro- 
perty secured upon herself. You know, as the 
law stands now, at marriage she gives it all into 
your care, unless you secure a part for her sepa- 
rate and sole use. I know I need only mention it 
to you to have your consent to making out the 
proper papers.” 

During the time Fletcher was speaking Philip's 
brow had been clouding. In his own mind he 
was branding Fletcher Arbuthnot as a meddler. 

Make over Muriel's fortune, indeed! Give up 
the privilege of using it except as another dic- 
tated! What did Fletcher think he was marrying 
Maric! for ? He would be ashame:l to say, ** Make 


The hypocrite blushed vividly. 


absence,” 








», if you are not too weary of 


I 
a 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


over one-half of 





did it at all, he must have ) 
doled out by bits if he was **good and pre per.’ 
No, he would not countenance anything of the 
kind, 

‘I am surprised at you making such a propo- 
sition !” he responded, loftily. ‘* However, J have 
no objections if Muriel wishes. Come, we will 
settle this matter now.” 

They ascended the stoop and Philip rang the 
bell. 

Muriel met them in a moment. She looked 
from one to the other of the men-—the one who 
loved her, the one she loved. She knew some- 
thing of importance had transpired. Philip went 
directly over to her side, and took a piece of fancy 
work out of her hands. 

“Muriel,” he said, in a soft tone, looking into 
her winsome face with an expression of utter de- 
votion, **this guardian of yours has been inform- 
ing me that I had better have your fortune 
settled upon you, in case that I might be a bad 
boy ; then, you see, you could stop my allowance 
and bring me to terms. Don’t you think it will 
be an excellent plan ?” 

Muriel glanced over at Fletcher, whose face 
betrayed the annoyance and disgust he felt. He 
understood perfectly well why Philip had pre- 
sented the subject to her in such a light. She was 
too high-spirited for a moment to allow any on 
have the impression that she had not perfect 
confidence in her future spouse. 

‘** Fletcher,” she exclaimed, her tone betraying 
the indignation she was trying to suppress, “I 
am very sorry you should have proposed such a 
thing, especially as you knew how repugnant 
such an idea would be to me.” 

‘Iam so sorry, for your sake, you refuse, and I 
to wonder 
why Iwas such an old fugy as to propose it,” he 
returned, bluntly. 

Muriel flushed, then langhed aloud. She would 
not wound his feelings 1f she could avoid it. 

**You dear old brother,” she said, lightly, *‘ vou 


have not yet outlived your tendency to croak! 


hope that all your life you will be able 


Don’t you remember how you used to tell me 

the most weird and fant: until I would 

hide my head under your coat and shake ?” 
Before he could respond, Ph ip laterposed : 
‘You are dodging the question, young lady, 





and we do not allow that to be done in this court. 
That privilege is reserved for the lawyers alone. 
Muriel, Iam in earnest now; I do not wish your 
guardian to think J object to doing as he pro- 
poses, I think perhaps, for many reasons, legal 
and otherwise, that the course he urges may be 
the best for you.” 

She put her delicate, perfumed hand over his 
mouth with an expression of mock anger on 
her sweet face. 

**Say no more, sir; 
this question. 


[am capable of deciding 
Fletcher, when I promised to give 
myself away,” with a faint blush, ‘*I made no 
reserve about that which I believed then, and 
believe now, was only of secondary worth. We 
will consider this subje ct settled,” 

Philip kissed the hand that pressed his lips, 
and Fletcher, with a strained expression which 
did not escape his successful rival’s eye, rose to 
leave. 

**T will not press the subject longer,” he ob- 
served, ‘It was not a particularly pleasant thing 
to do, but I was actuated by the purest motives.” 

“Oh, do not go yet!” Muriel cried, following 
him to the door, ‘Surely you are not angry with 
me, Fletcher !” she added, in a whisper. 

‘**No indeed, dear little 
‘*You deserve all sunshine in your life. 
it may be yours.” 

He was gone. Muriel looked after him, with 
a wistfnl expression in her true blue, April «yes, 
Her guardian's cry, ‘You have broken my boy’s 
heart,” came back to her mind with a disturbing 
force. ‘* Could it be true ?” she questions herself, 
When she returned to the apartmént where Philip 
awaited her, he caught her to his heart, and cried : 

**What a dear little bride Ihave won! I will 
not forget your goodness to me.” 

Oh, Philip! false Philip! who even then was 
planning how best he might purchase his own 
happiness, and wreck that of his expectant bride ! 

aa «“ - 7 « ial 


sister,” he answered. 


I pray 


That night he went West, promising to return 
that day week, Fletcher visited Muriel daily dur- 
ing Philip’s absence. He had nothing to do but 
wait until the ceremony was over, Day by day his 
distrust of Philip increased, He tho ght that had 
he been the happy man he would iot have been 
such a laggard, and he was not of such an im- 
patient disposition as Philip Gay. 

*‘Tam sure no man conld fail to love my dear 
little Muriel,” he whispered to himself ; and yet 
he did not put faith in Philip’s devotion, 

The day of Philip's return came at last, 

The following morning, in a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned church, where the ivy had just put forth 
its leaf, as it clung to the cold gray walls, Muriel 
gave her hand to Philip Gay. An old friend of 
Dr.Arbuthnot gave the bride away, and Fletcher 
acted as best man to Philip. It was a very quiet 
wedding, although the wealth of the bride was 
well known. Only her most intimate friends were 
present, as the recent death of her guardian 
forbade any display. 

Philip won the admiration of all) He was 
pronounced a perfect bridegroom, ‘'a veritable 
Greek god,” by the most romantic of the young 
ladies present, 

They went direct to the cars, Their bridal 
tour was to begin, and Muriel had requested her 
friends not to go the station with them, but make 
their adieus as they came out of the church, 

“T don’t want to be a proclaimed bride to the 
conductor and passengers,” she had said, langh- 
ingly. 

Fletcher was the last one to wish her good-luck 
and good-by. She held up her lips to kiss him, 
and could not but notice how white he looked 


ILLU 
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wuen he turned away, after whispering in her 
eal 

‘If ever you need a friend, don’t forget your 
brother.’ 


When they reached the railway they found they 
They stepped 


waiting -room. Two gentlemen were 


were at least a half-hour too early. 
into the 
aready there. They arose respectfully as Philip 
and his bride entered. There was no one else 
in that part of the room. 

“Sit down here, dearest,” Philip said, in an 
undertone, 
men are here at my request. 


**T have a favor to ask of you. Thes 


If we should run 
short of funds while away, and you happen to be 
sick in a strange place, I should be he Ipless. They 
have a paper, ready for you to sign, deputizing me 
If it was signed be- 
I could 


not bring myself to ask you to sign it before your 


t> draw from your account. 
fore our marriage it would not be legal ; 
guardian. My own poverty is a thorn in the flesh 
to me, sharp enough, without making a display of 
it before Fletcher Arbuthnot! Will you sign it, 
my dear little wift 

She blushed scarlet under the new title. 

“Why, Philip, you know I would be glad to 
sign,” she responded. 

Philip gave her little g 
while he beekoned to the gentlemen to approach, 


sloved hand a squeeze, 


The train had come in, and everybody was 
intent 
ing for friends, so that no one was paying at- 


ither on getting aboard, or else in look- 


tention to them. 

“She understands the instrument,” Philip ob- 
served, loftily ; and they pnt the usual questions 
to her concerning her wish to sign. 

“Mr. Gay has made all necessary explanation,’ 
she observed, as she took the pen between her 
fingers and signed, in a delicate but plain chiro- 
graphy, her-new name, ** Muriel Vance Gay.” 

The gentlemen signed after her, raised their 
hats, as Philip, saying, ‘‘ That is all that is neces- 
sary, gentlemen,” tucked his bride’s hand under 
his arm, and hurried on board the waiting train. 
Muriel was so glad that Philip had thonght of 
that device. 
ance, and had not exposed his poverty to Fletcher's 


He had saved them from any annoy- 
critical eve y and, after the conversation concern- 
ing her money, she contd understand how a high- 
spirited man like Philip would feel over such an 
exposure, 

“T suppose that dear old Fletcher would have 
thought it better for Philip to have waited until 
he had a competence of his own,” she mused, 
‘and let my wealth stand there and accumulate, 
making nobody happy.” 

Whether even she would have felt so happy 
and free from misgivings if she had known that 
the paper se had just signed put the whole of 
her property out of her hands for ever, is a ques- 
tion. He, not content with the knowledge that 
the law gave her property to hin as her husband, 
had visited a law office, and had a document 
prepared giving and bequeathing all property, 
whether of money in bank, stocks, or mortgages, 
belonging to Muriel Vance, to her husband, Philip 
Gay. 

He explained that she had never had control of 
her property, and did not understand the care of 
it. They were going away, and if they wished to 
dispose of any part, he could attend to it much 
easier. 

But the train sped on, and Muriel gave no 
further thought to the scene that had taken place. 
She was Philip’s wife; no sorrow could come 
near her now. She was anchored in a secure 
harbor. 

While Philip was every now and again whisper- 
ing pretty nothings in her car, he could not but 
think how he would feel if it was the warm face of 
peerless Verona that shone so close to his, and his 
heart gave a traitorous throb that did not argue 
well for their future happiness. 


CHAPTER VII. 

HE voyage had been simply perfect. Never, in 
all her long, tronblous life, would Muriel for- 
get how happy she had been then. Not a cloud 
appeared to disturb her serenity. Philip played 
the part of the devoted husband charmingly. 
The truth was, he was always so fond of a pretty 
face, and his bride was fair enough to suit the 
most fastidious taste, that he could not be other- 

wise than devoted. 

At first he determined to try and forget Verona, 
She would not be any worse off than she would 
have been had she never met him, and he assured 
himself that he had brought a ray of sunshine 
into her desolate life that would doubly repay her 
for any pain she might suffer at his supposed 
falsity. 

When he came to that determination he sighed, 
and thought Muriel’s fortune would not more 
than recompense him for the sacrifice he was 
making for her sake. 

jut when he landed in Liverpool he changed 
his mind. Muriel needed a day of rest—she 
should have it. He would go out to see Verona, 
and explain to her how he was situated, She 
would forgive and sympathize with him. 

“T am sure you will be better to rest here 
to-day, Muriel,” he observed, with all the solici- 
tude of a true lover; *‘and if you can spare me, I 
will run up to see the lawyer whom [ visited while 
My client wished me to see him on a 
trifling affair.” | 

“IT shall miss you, Philip,” she responded ; 
‘but certainly you must go. I will have a good 
rest, and to-morrow we can start anew.” 

He kissed her affectionately, gave her many 
charges to take care of her ‘‘ precious self” for 
his sake, and then went out. A little later a 
waiter brought her the latest magazines, a dish 
of fruit, and some choice confectionery, that she 
might while away her time pleasantly. 

Philip's conscience appeased by his offerings, | 
and fortified by his virtuous intentions, he hastily 
caught the train and was whirled to the Estervelt 


over here. 
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Station. He took no note of the beautiful scen- 
ery ; his mind was on the meeting that was soon 
to take place. 

Arriving at the Estervelt Station, he glanced 
hastily around to see if, by any unlucky chance, 
some of the Bell family should get off the train 
also. If they did, there would be no alternative 
but to accompany them home, as they did not 
know he had other acquaintances in the neigh- 
borhood. Happily for him, no one alighted whom 
he had ever seen before. He took a by-path to 
the Estervelt grounds. 

Coming near the brick lodge, he was greeted by 
Cresar’s fierce growl, One moment, and the dog 
was leaping up and caressing him with delight. 

* Good Cesar! Nice fellow '’ he was saying, 
when suddenly Verona appeared beside him. 

She was glowing with Inxuriant youth and 
beanty ; her eyes wore the startled a 
parte ad. Shi presse ad her 
hand against her throbbing heart. 


r of a fawn, 


her bright red lips wer 

‘My love ! my love!” she cried, Oh, is it 
you, or are you dead, and this your spirit coms 
to give me warning?” She rushed into his arms. 
** Dead or alive, I knew you would come back to 
me!” she murmured, through her swift-flowine 
tears. ** My love 
by prayers ever since you left. 


my love! you have been guarded 
Night and morn 
ing I have prayed: ‘Let me see him again. It 
alive, bring him to m« 
to me just once ! 

He trembled beneath her glowing words. He 
could not speak—she magnetized him. Could he 
give voice to the words that would sever him for 


; if dead, let his spirit come 


ever from this glowing, impulsive, lovely being ? 

**My Philip ! my Philip !” 

He presse d her closer to his heart, he called her 
by every endearing word his fond fancy suggested. 
For the time being Muriel was as one who never 
She was forgotten. 

“And nowI must tell you howI came to be 
here,” he said, sitting down and drawing her head 
to his shoulder, while he held her hand in his 
warm clasp. ‘‘I am on my way, on very import- 
ant business, to the Continent. I have only this 
one train to stop over, as my time is limited, but 
I felt that even a few moments with you would be 
better than not to see you at all.” 

**So much better, my love,” she re sponded, 
carrying his hand to her lips. ‘* One glimpse of 
your face is heaven !” 

He looked down upon her. 
furiously in every vein. 


existed, 


Passion throbbed 
He would not give her 
up! No matter what the risk incurred, Verona 
must be his! 

The words of the Mormon elder came back to 
him: ‘*I shall expect to see you.” 

**And you will,” he thought. The temptation 
had suddenly taken shape in his mind. He would 
gv to Utah! It would not be a difficult task to 
persuade Muriel that business called him there, 
and he would make himself so necessary to her 
happiness that she would not allow him to go 
alone. Once there, returning would be another 
affair, an after consideration. 

As he smoothed Vee’s glossy hair, his whole 
plan evolved itself in his mind. 

‘*T shall be away a few months,” he continued, 
in a lowtone. ‘‘I will not be able to take you 
back with me then, for as soon as I get home I 
am going to open an office for myself in the Far 
West, where I shall have a chance of attaining to 
eminence. I may become a Governor—perhaps a 
President of the United States. You know, dear, 
in America it is ability that wins such offices, not 
rank, nor birth. Nothing is hereditary with us,” 

She listened as if the words came from the lips 
of a god. 

**As soon asI am settled I will send for you. 
You will come ?” 

‘*T will come !” 

**T will send you a letter of instruction, an:| 
put you in the care of a friend.” 

He then asked her if Francis Estervelt had 
found a purchaser for the estate ; but she had 
heard nothing concerning it since Philip had 
gone away, 

Two hours later he returned to the city, and 
found his wife awaiting dinner for him. He 
greeted her very affectionately. His spirits arose 
at the prospect before him. Muriel and her 
wealth was already his, and in a few months he 
would be enabled to send for his peerless Verona. 
Surely fate had cast him into a pleasant place ! 
He gave no thought to the wrecking of each 
woman's life ; all but self was forgotten in that 
glorious day-dream. 

On the following day they started on their tour, 
refreshed by the rcst. 

(To be continued.) 





THE PACIFIC TERMINUS OF THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


HE approaching completion of the Canadian 
’acific Railway causes special interest to be 
centred on its Western terminus, The site has 
been under discussion by Government, railway, 
military and naval experts since the inception 
of the enterprise. The difficulty has been, not in 
finding a suitable harbor, but to select, from the 
multitude with which the coast of British Coium- 
bia is indented, the one offering the greatest 
advantages. Port Simpson, as the terminus of 
the Peace River route ; Bute Inlet, from whence, 
crossing to Vancouver Island, it was possible to 
connect it with the mainland, and by an island 
railway convert Victoria, the capital of the Pro- 
vince, into a great railway terminus ; New West- 
minster, on the Frazer River, and Burrard’s Inlet, 
have had their advocates, Eventually, by consent 
of both political parties under whose administra- 
tion the construction of an all-Canadian trans- 
continental line was a leading question, the choice 
rested on Burrard’s Inlet. . This decision was 
contirmed in the contract made by the Govern- 
ment with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for the completion and operation of the road, 
Reaching tidal water at Port Moody, the line is 
carried down the length of the Inlet to its western 
limit, Coal Harbor ; passing over the peniustus 
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which separates the inner waters from those of 
the Straits of Georgia, the line terminates at Eng- 


lish Bay, giving to the railway company an outer | 
harbor in addition to the land-locked basin of | 


Coal Harbor. English Bay is protected by the high- | 


iands forming the eastern, northern and southern 
shores, while a natural breakwater, the Spanish 
Bank, extending over a mile from the southern 
shore, protects it from the seas of the Straits. 
English Bay will permit of the construction of a 
wharf front, without slips, four miles in length, 
protected from any sea that would interfere with 
the loading or unloading of ships of all classes, 
Both the inner and outer harbors possess ad- 
vantages peculiarly their own. 

The terminus is reached from the Pacific Ocean 
by way of the Straits of Georgia. Passing Cape Flat- 
tery ; Victoria, at the southern end of Vancouver 
Island ; skirting the Island of San Juan, famed 
in the history of international arbitrations, the 
course is northerly for forty miles through an 
island - dotted channel environed by the lofty 
mountains of Vancouver Island and the main 
shore. Emerging from this labyrinth of islands, 
a run of twenty-five miles is made across the 
Straits. An introduction to Burrard’s Inlet is had 
through the water of English Bay. The peninsula 


separating the two is headed with a bold rocky | 


bluff of sandstone formation, 180 feet in height 

the subject of our illustration. From this bluff 
it is possible with properly equipped fortifications 
so to command English Bay and the Inlet as to 
render them practically impregnable. Sailing 
through the narrow entrance, which scercely 
exceeds 1,000 feet, skirting the mouth of Capalano 
Creek, a mountain stream from which it 1s pro- 
posed to supply the city with water, the Inlet 
increases in width until, passing Brockton Point, 
one mile from the gate, it expands to a width 
of two and one-half miles. From this point an 
average width of a mile is maintained, with depth 
of water sufficient to float the largest ships within a 
few hundred feet of either sho ‘e, up to Port Moody, 


a distance of twelve miles. ‘the land bordering the | 


shores of Coal Harbor and English Bay, on which 
Vancouver, the terminal city, is now being sur- 
veyed, exteuds back in easy grade for three miles 
to the height of land between the Frazer River 
and Burrard’s Inlet: this in marked variance to 
that on the northern shore, where the mountains 
approach close to the sea-line. This disposition 
of ground gives a site favorable in itself for the 
future growthof the city, whilst possessing an out- 
look on mountain scenery that will form one of 
its chief atfractions. 
place as it stands at present is in the manufactur- 
ing of lumber and spars for foreign markets. The 
shores abound in a wealth of timber, enormous 
in size, some of the trees measured at the clearing 
of the town-site girthing over thirty-three feet. 

At equal distances, eight miles on the east and 
west, lie the entrances to the North Arm of Bur- 
rard’s Inlet and Howe Sound, These fjords pierce 
the mountain chain lying to the north of the ter- 
minus, the former to a distance of twelve miles, 
the latter over thirty. Lying close at hand, 
within an hour’s steaming, they will form the 
recreation-ground for the future dwellers of Van- 
couver and its visitors. There is a grandeur in 
the scenery that even in this picturesque part of 
the world is rarely met with. Purple and reddish- 
brown mountains, their sombre color picked out 
with the brilliant tints of moss, arbutus shrub- 
bery and heather, rise in sheer precipitous forms 
from the deep waters they outline. Beyond these 
warm-tinted rock masses lie the colder grays and 
blues of the lofty, snow-crowned peaks, rising so 
high that at times it is impossible to tell where 
mountain ends and cloud begins. This cloud- 
capped, shifting ehiar-oscuro, au endless variety of 
rock and mountain forms, with the varied styles of 
waterfalls by which the mountain streams leap 
into the sea, make the above—the horizon scene 
throb with seeming life, while the calm, transpar- 
ent sea, with its unbroken reflections of mountains 
and forest, presents a restful contrast altogether 
enjoyable. Islands that are worthy of a special 
look, owing to their unique formation, are Auvre 
and Gambier, Howe Sound and Jug Island, in the 
North Arm. The mountains contiguous to both 
these sheets of water have long been favorite 
hunting-grounds for the Indians and the few 
white hunters living in the locality, the sport pos- 
sessing the greatest fascination on account of its 
attending dangers in hunting the mountain maps J 
and bear, These can be reached by climbing a 
most any of the mountain peaks in the vicinity. 
Deer, duck, and various kinds of grouse afford 
splendid sport to the less ambitious hunter, 
Fresh-water fishing is confined to the brook and 
mountain trout, the salmon, with which the rivers 
swarm, rarely rising to the fly. 

When it is considered that the scenery—which 
is at best but feebly illustrated here—can be viewed 
under the most favorable circumstances of climate 
(Summer weather lasting from the 1st of March 
until November), there ought to be sufficient to 
entice those wearied of the old tourist-haunts to 
pay a visit to this charming region. The early 
Summer is preferable to August, on account of 
the smoke from forest fires which prevail during 
the latter month. This season, March and ¢ pril 
were as perfect months as could be wished ~cr, 
and might aptly be described as made up of 
‘days of cloudless beauty, hoar frost and Sum- 
mer glow.” 


THE MEMVHIS COTTON EXCHANGE. 
tage ng ranks among the five or six great 
B| cotton marts of the Union. The fleecy bales 
constitute her staple export, and the value in that 
commodity handled on her levee annually amounts 
to something near forty millions of dollars, For 


years the affairs of the Memphis Cotton Exchange | 


have been transacted in a dingy building on the 
corner of Front and Madison Streets. On the 
15th inst., however, it took formal possession of its 
new quarters in the noble palace of trade of which 
our iflustration presents an exterior view, 

The new Cotton Exchange building is situated 
on Second Street, between Madison on the south 
and Court on the north, It is within a stone’s 
throw of the banking quarters, and commands a 
view of Court Square. 
was $100,000, and its materials are chiefly brick, 
stone and ornamental tiles. 


roof, it overtops its tallest neighbors. Its height, 
however, is in proportion to its length and width, 
the building fronting 146 feet on Second Street, 
with a depth of 69 feet on Madison and Court 
Streets. ‘The entrance, on Second Street, is 
reached by a short, broad flight of steps, lead- 
ing under a depressed arch and through massive 
swinging doors, The hallway extends on the right 
to the main room of the Merchants’ Exchange and 
on the left to the Cotton Exchange, These superb 
rooms are equal in size, each 40 feet wide by 6934 
feet long, with ceilings 26 feet in height. The 
floors are tiled, of a sober but tasteful pattern ; the 


The cost of the structure’ 


The main industry of the | 


walls, a pure, soft, creamy white ; and the ceilings, | boys ; 


art istically frescoed, 


From the centre of the main hallway, immedi- | 


ately opposite the principal entrance, a flight of 
broad, easy stairs wind upwards around the ele- 
vator shaft to the entresol floor, which contains 
five elegant rooms, with a hall similar to that 
below. ‘The stairway leads to the second large 
floor. The hall here extends from north to south 
through the entire length of the building. Mag- 
nificent arched windows at either end, filled with 
plate and stained glass, produce a superb effect. 
The rooms opening upon either side are entered 
through doors of massive polished oak, Like all 
of the rooms in the building, they are lighted by 
wide, arched windows of plate and stained glass, 
The floor above is the counterpart, with its spa- 
cious hall, plate and stained glass, massive arch 
and vaulting ceilings, of that just described, The 
attic, if the term is sufficiently dignified for the 


space immediately beneath the mansard roof, is , 


next reached. Dormer windows light it on all 
sides, making peculiarly suitable quarters for th« 
occupants for whom it was designed—the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 

The officers of the Memphis Cotton Exchange as 
it now stands, after an existence of eleven years, 
are: President, W. H. Crawford ; Secretary, S. H. 
Hotter : Vice -pre sidents, C. T. Curtis, R. F. Pat- 
terson, W. W. Schooltield ; Treasurer, J. R. God- 
win; Directors, N. Hill, William Bowles, Jr., Ed. 
R. Hart, John W. Dillard, R. F. Tate, Robert 
Wolfenden, G, A. Latham ; 


Assistant Secretary. 


FUNERAL OF CARDINAL 
McCLOSKEY. 


HERE were no formal services in memory of 
the dead Cardinal on the Sunday following 
his death. Eulogies were spoken, Requiem Masses 
sung, and prayers offered for the repose of his 
soul ; but it had been arranged that the imposing 
solemnities of the Church should be concentrated 
upon the services of Tuesday, Wednesday and 
oareha. the days set for the lying-in-state at 
the Cathedral, and the funeral. On Sunday, rela- 
tives of the dead prelate and clergy of the arch- 
diocese were admitted to view the remains in the 
archiepiscopal residence. The embalmer’s skill 
had so well preserved the benign features, that 
the Cardinal’s face presented the appearance of 
calm slumber, rather than of death. On Monday, 
priests and nuns, kneeling about the bier, chanted 
the Litany of the Saints, and made the impressive 
responses Of the Gregorian Chant. The holy 
vigil was kept up throughout the night. 

On Tuesday morning the body was removed 
from the residence to the Cathedral. A fierce 
storm of wind and rain interfered with the modest 
procession which had been arranged, but a large 
crowd of spectators gathered about the Cathe- 
dral. A little after ten o’clock the body, laid in a 
kind of shell and covered with purple velvet, was 
carried through the rear entrance of the resi- 


THE 


| dence to the Fiftieth Street entrance of the Cathe- 











Rising #1x stories | 
high, peaked and pointed by a slated mansard | 





dral. The procession was formed in the transept, 
the cross-bearer coming first, followed by the 
choir - boys, the priests of the Cathedral, Arch- 


with Mr. LaHache as | 


bishop Corrigan, with his white mitre and vest- | 


ments, accompanied by Monsignor Farley, and 
surrounded by several functionaries, and lastly 
by the six men bearing the body of the Cardinal. 
The ‘‘Miserere” was chanted as the procession 
passed slowly down the southern aisle, and then 
came the ‘‘ Benedictus.”” Father Lammell intoned 
the matins and lauds for the dead. 
Corrigan pronounced the blessing ; and the body, 
after being incensed and 
water, was placed upon the catafalque in the 
centre aisle. This catafalque was covered with 
cloth -of- gold, and the purple pillow was placed 
under the head, upon which was the Archbishop's 
mitre. A long wax taper was placed at each corner. 
The head of the dead prelate was placed consider- 
ably higher than the feet, so that the countenance 
was fully displayed to persons coming up the aisle. 
About a dozen members of the Holy Family So- 
ciety of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, which is recog- 
nized by the rector of the parish, acted as a 
guard of honor through the day. A steady stream 
of people passed throngh the Cathedral all day 
until four o'clock, when the doors were closed, A 
wonderfully impressive 
every spectator who passed up that broad aisle. 
In the dim light which streamed through the 
stained windows, the. body of the Cardinal lay, 
clad in full canonical robes, On the head was 
his white mitre. 
white lace, covered the body. 
the purple cassock, lace rochet, amice, alb, cinc- 
ture, stole, and two purple silk tunics. Purple silk 
gloves with gauntlets covered the hands and 
wrists, Glimpses of the surpliced clergy, kneeling 
and rising, clouds of incense ascending towards 
the lofty roof, and the solemn Gregorian chant, 
all lent their effect to a scene at once solemn 


of the Holy Family Society comprised the guard 
of honor. 

On Wednesday, the throng of visitors was still 
greater. Long before the doors of the Cathedral 
were opened a crowd stood in waiting ; and all 
day long, marshaled by a large force of police, the 
people surged in and out of the stately edifice, 
taking a last look at the dead Cardinal lying in 
state. i 
the evening, and all night long the guard from 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul watched beside 
the catafalque. 

The funeral, on Thursday, was one of the grand- 
est ever witnessed in New York. The day was 
fair, and the Autumn sunlight, streaming through 
the storied windows, filled the Cathedral with a 
golden glow. The Cardinal's bier had been placed 
at the foot of the steps of the high altar, 
robed as if in life, to officiate at a pontifical 


The doors were closed at nine o'clock in | 


Al chbishop | 


sprinkled with holy | 


sight met the gaze of | 


A velvet chasuble, fringed with | 
Underneath were | 


raed 
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and the solemn pontifical Mass of Requiem 
was begun. Cherubini’s ‘* Requiem A®ternum ’ 
was followed by Mozart's music to the awful words 
of the Dies Ire. Gregorian chants, swelled by 
the full tone of the organ, came from the choir, 


while in the intervals were heard the deep voices 
of the clergy at the altar intoning the words of 
the Mass. The funeral discourse was delivered 


by Archbishop Gibbons, his text being a seijec- 
tion of verses from Ecclesiasticus xlv. After the 
sermon, the Bishop of Brooklyn and four areh- 
bishops went in turn to the catafalque and pro- 
nounced the absolution. Then the candles were 
extinguished, the coffin was raised by the bearers 
and borne to the crypt below the altar, followed 
by archbishops, monsignori, priests and choir- 
boys, chanting as they descended. The remains 
of the Cardinal were deposited in a compartment 
of the catacomb adjoining that which contains the 
ashes of Archbishop Hughes. The 
the recess with a square of marble, bearing this 
inscription 


masons closed 


JOANNES 
Tit. S. Mariw# Supra Minervam S. R. E. Presb. 
CARDINALIS MCCLOSKEY 
Archiepiscopus Neo-Eboracensis. 
Vixit An. LXXV 
Oct. MDCCCLXXXYV. 
Coat of Arms. 
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AN ITALIAN ADVERTISING NOVELTY. 

THE latest novelty in advertising comes from 
our good friends, the Italians. Like many a happy 
thought, it is so simple that the only wonder is 
why it was never thought of before. It is on 
the North Italy Railway that the idea has been 
developed, and it consists in providing the tickets 
with pockets and inserting in each pocket a little 
roll of paper with advertisements printed thereon. 
You buy your ticket from Milan to Venice, for in- 
stance, and on a thin piece of paper neatly in- 
serted therein you find all the information you 
can want about the Venetian hotels and shops. 
The advertisement sheet in each ticket is divided 
into forty little spaces, twenty on each side of the 
paper, and the price of a space is 15 francs per 
10,000 tickets. When all the spaces are le t, the 
company thus makes $120 on each 10,000 tickets, 


ALL FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


Tue Caroline Islands may be regarded as a 
practical exhibition of most of the various sys- 
tems of government that are just now in favor. 
Yap and Kusaie, two of the largest islands in t) 
group, are kingdoms, and, considering that Yap 
ix only a Pacitic kingdom, it is a very advanced 
place, its chief town possessing a well-paved 
street, and there being on the island no less than 
sixty-seven villages, each of which is a semi-inde- 
pendent commune. Unfortunately, consumption 
is rampant, and the population is rapidly de- 
creasing. Kusaie is a less enlightened monarchy, 
but, on the other hand, it has no consumption, 
aud it has a number of gigantic ruins which have 
no rivals in Yap. Ponapé, a third island, is an oli- 
garchy governed by five princes. Like Kusaie, it 
contains remarkable prehistoric ruins, and thirty 
years ago it had a population of 15,000 souls. At 
the present time, owing to recent ravages of small- 
pox, there are only 2,000. These, however, are 
well-to-do and flourishing, and they are noted 
for their intelligence and physical beauty. Other 
islands are republican, elective despotisms and 
federations of petty princedoms, but upon the 
whole none are so prosperous as oligarchical 
Ponape. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 
AN increased number of towns in Connecticut 
voted, at the late election, against granting li- 
censes for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 


Co-OPERATION seems to have taken root in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., where there are seven associa- 
tions doing a business amounting to $1,000,000 
per year, 

A Boston court has discharged a man who had 
been indicted for thrashing a fellow-lodger who 
snored very loud. The Court evidently considered 
that the provocation justified the violence used. 

Tue total number of students in the academic 
and scientific departments of Yale College is 804. 
The theological, law, and medical schools have 200 
students, thus giving a total attendance of more 
than 1,000, 

Tue bases of the Anglo-Turkish agreement as 
to Egypt, are : Reform of the entire civil, military 


“p- ; : : / and financial Government of Egypt, autonomy, 
and magnificent. During the night, forty mem- | ey] , 
bers of the St.Vincent de Paul Society and twelve | 


He lay } 


Mass of Requiem, the golden crozier of the archi- | 


episcopate by his side. On either side tall tapers 
flickered in golden candelabra, and from the table 
of the altar hung an antipendium of black watered 
silk, wrought in gold. The floor of the sanctuary 
was covered with violet cloth, the glittering brasses 
of the altar-rail were shrouded in silver-fringed 
black, and the pulpit was hung with mourning 
folds. The carved woods of the Cardinal's vacant 
throne were hidden by hangings of violet. 
Before half-past nine o’clock the Cathedral was 
filled to overflowing by a crowd of over 5,000 peo- 
ple, hundreds of whom remained standing in the 
aisles, 
formed, and only ticket-holders were admitted 
through the Fifth Avenue entrances. The funeral 
ceremony was in four divisions. The first was 
the chanting of the office for the dead, by 150 
priests and choir-boys of the diocese. Archbishop 
Corrigan then entered the sanctuary, clad in full 
canonicals, and attended by deacons, chaplains, 
acolytes, cross-beazer, incense-bearcr and altar- 


Outside a square of policemen had been | 
| each sitting, and always see that they are provided 





exclusion of Turkish troops, withdrawal of the 
British troops when safe, Egypt to conclude ad- 
vantageous arrangements. ‘The Soudanese agree- 


| ment awaits the approval of Lord Salisbury and 


the Sultan. 

THE temperance cause is making gratifying 
progress among the Roman Catholics of the Penn- 
sylvania mining regions. In 1879 the number of 
Catholic temperance societies in the Scranton 
diocese was limited to six. Now there are thirty, 
with a membe« rship of over 6,000. The 
are mostly named after Father Mathew or St. 
Aloysius. In almost every town and hamlet in 
the county are to be found members of one or 
the other societies, The Catholic clergy have 
taken hold of the matter, and are urging the 
young men of their organizations to join the 
temperance society of the parish. 


societies 


A NEw crusade is threatened in London against 
the employment of undraped female models in 
artists’ studios, For several years past there has 
been a rage for the nude among the members of 
the Royal Academy, and shapely models have been 
in great demand. The models are procured from 
the same class which furnishes ballet-girls to the 
theatres. Many “ladies of the chorus,” as they 
choose to be termed, are also artists’ models, serv- 
ing at the studios in absolute nudity during the 
afternoon and at the theatres in partial nudity at 
night. The models are paid from eighteenpence 
to a half-guinea per sitting. Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, George Frederick Watts, Edward J, Paynter, 
L. Alma-Tadema, aud a few other famous Acade- 
micians, pay their female models half a guinea for 


with a substantial tea. The Rev. John William 
Horsley, M.A., chaplain of Clerkenwell Prison, 
sounded the keynote of the new crusade by his 
speech before the Church Congress at Portsmouth 
recently, denouncing the employment of female 
models as demoralizing both to artists and models, 
and expecially to lady artists, 
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nists are on trial in the 
Idaho, 






t Court for 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to the admis- 
sion to the Union of Southern California as a new 
State. 


secure 





More than a dozen Chinamen have already 
taken out their first naturalization papers at 
Cheyenne. 

In Arizona, voters have to swear that they don’t 
belong to any organization which advocates poly- 


ganmy, before they can vote. 
HERBERT GLADSTONE, in a recent address, de- 
clared his father was in favor of excluding bishops 





from the House of Lords, 

Tue first Hebrew Christian church in America 
was dedicated with appropriate services in New 
York ¢ on the 11th instant. 





Tue Legislature of Oregon will meet 
session, November 9th, for the purpose 
ing a United States Senator, 


In special 
of elect- 


Anovut =70, collected both from the whites and 
the natives, has been transmitted from Sierra 
Leone to the Grant Memorial Fund at New York. 


A pispatcH from Alexandria states that the 
Egyptian cotton crop is slowly coming into mar 
ket. The crop amounts to 3,000,000 cantars, in- 
stead of 4,000,000, as had been estimated. 


THE Spanish expedition from Fernando Po, on 
the west coast of Africa, in the Bight of Biafra, 
has entered the Naha River, and declared Spanish 
sovereignty on both banks of the stream. 


THE State of North Carolina derives a revenue 
of $100,000 from a tax on drummers, A provision 
of the law gives a resident drummer a rebate, the 
effect of which has just been pronounced an un- 
just discrimination against non-residents, and the 
law is, therefore, declared unconstitutional. 


Ir is reported from New Mexico that various 
connties in that Territory have offered, or are 
about to offer, rewards of from $250 to $500 each 
for the scalps of “buck” Indians, and that the 
ranchmen and cowboys are organizing armed 
bodies to go on an old-fashioned Indian hunt. 


Ir is stated that Mr. United 
States Minister, purposes coming to an early 
agreement with the German Government with 
reference to the Bancroft Treaty, as cases of ex- 
pulsion, and enrollment in the Army, of Ameri- 
caus living in Germany have largely increased. 


Pendleton, the 


A Strate convention of colored men will be held 
at Lexington, Ky., on November 26th, to demand 
equal rights under the law. They complain that 
they are excluded from juries, denied equal rights 
on railway trains, and generally deprived of recog- 
nation under all departments of the State Gov- 
ernment, 

Forty MILLION pounds of fresh fruit were ship- 
ped out of California by rail between January Ist 
and September Ist of the present year —an in- 
crease of 32,000,000 over the shipments for the 
corresponding period of last year. These figures 
exhibit the marvelous development of the fruit- 
growing industry. Next year the shipments 
must be largely increased because of many new 
orchards coming into bearing or increasing in 
productiveness. 


ANOTHER enormous well of natural gas—the 
second largest ever found—came to light the 


other day in Washington County, Pa., and is 
being tapped and piped to Pittsburgh. In that 
city at the present time natural gas has been sub- 
stituted for coal for fuel in 1,600 dwelling- houses, 
66 glass factories, 34 rolling mills, and 45 othe: 
factories of various sorts, equivalent to a displace- 
ment of 10,000 tons of coal. Cincinnati, Wheel- 
ing and other cities are pressing on in the same 
direction, 

THe old-fashioned spinning-wheel was intro- 
duced a short time ago into the Isle of Man In- 
sane Asvlum with the idea of amusing the patients, 
The latter seemed delighted that they could in this 
way contribute to their support, and became so 
absorbed in their new occupation that their nerv- 
ous symptoms no longer predominated. As Dr, 
Richardson, the medical superintendent, expressed 
it, the direction of the nervous force was changed, 
and their condition was improved. The experi- 
ment is to be tried in other asylums. 


LIEUTENANT Henry T. ALLEN, of the Second 
Cavalry, has just reached San Francisco after his 
Alaska explorations. Lieutenant Allen left Sitka 
in February last and journeyed to the mouth of 
the Copper River, which he followed until he 
reached the great Alaskan range of mountains, 
These he crossed on snowshoes to the head of the 
Tananah River. For 700 or 800 miles he followed 
the Tananah until it emptied into the Yukon, the 
great river of the north, which he followed to its 
mouth, a distance of about 600 miles more. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the breaking out of the diffi- 
culty between the Spanish and German Govern- 
ments, growing out of the occupation of the 
Ijand of Yap by one of Bismarck’s gunboats, the 
emissaries of the Spanish Government visited the 
shipbuilding centres of Great Britain, and con- 
tracted for the immediate construction and arma- 
ment of five cruisers, for which they agreed to pay 
#6,000, 000, The to be built on the 
most approved modern designs. With the object 
of getting great speed, arrangements have been 
made to supply the cruisers with the most effect- 
ive machinery that can be built in Great Britain, 
and they are to be armed with the very best long- 
range light guns. It is stated that these 
are all on the siocks, and are being pushed rapidly 
towards completion, 


vessels are 


vessels 


GRAVE irregularities and frauds were perpe- 
trated in Cincinnati at the late election. Among 
the instances mentioned are the receiving of 221 
more votes at one polling-place than there were 
names registered; the returning of only forty- 
one Republican votes as cast in another precinct, 
in which seventy-six men have been found on 
a single street who say they voted the Republican 
ticket at that polling-place ; the stealing of the 
ballot-box in one of the Ninteenth Ward pre- 
cincts ; the ordering of the judges and clerks out 
of a police station during the progress of the 
count, by the lieutenant in charge, on a flimsy 
pretext, and the theft, while they were going out, 
of thirty-two of the ballots; and the theft of the 
key te the ballot-box in another precinct, which 
delayed the count twenty-four hours, during 
which time the box was stuffed with fraudulent 
ballots. The irregularities and alleged frauds 
have made a most profound impression on all 
classes of weil-mcaning people, 
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A Husband of the Period: 


A Modern Mormon. 
By REBECCA 


Author of “‘A Miserable 
Crime.” ** The Mormon Wife,”’ “ His Enemy’s 
Daughter,’ *‘ Adam Talmage’s Wife,” etc. 


FORBES STURGIS, 


CHAPTER VI. 


6) | R. GAY is in th parlor.” It was the voice 
of the maid, and Muriel sprang to her 
n f t t flush 


et and stood irresolute, a bright 
dyeing her shell-like cheeks. How she had watched 
and longed and hungered for him! and now that 
he was really here she was as timid as a fawn 
about meeting him. 

She cast one glance in the mirror. There was 
not so much as a hair astray. 

She ran swiftly down the stairs, opened the 
door, entered, and then stood still, her face tlush- 
ing and paling, her eyes swimming with tears, 
which she was trying to suppress, 

Philip stood looking out of the bay-window, but 
he turned as the door opened. The light fell on 
her hair, lighting it up like a halo, and he saw 
how great the effort she was making to hide her 
tears. Quick as a flash of lightning came the 
thought, how differently Vee wonld have come to 
him. She would have rushed forward and have 
cried and laughed on his breast, a veritable April 
child of sunshine and of showers. 

“Muriel,” he said, approaching and kissing ier 
very gently on the cheek, * 
such a laggard back ?” 

His conscience smote him as he asked the ques- 
tion, but he could think of nothing more appro- 
priate to say. 

“Oh, Philip! So glad! I have been so lonely 
withont you, and poor Guardie gone!” she mur- 
mured, and then the tears refused to be kept back 
longer. 

Philip would be Puilip still, thongh a dozen 
disappointments embraced him. H 
see a pretty woman weep withonu ; 
fort her ; so he drew her head to his breast and 
caressed her, and told her she wonld never bi 
lonely mere ; that he would never, never kk 
her. So fate had decided that he shoul l k ep ils 
engagement, for, after that, he had not courage 
enough, even if he had the desire, to seek to 
annul the sweet contract. 

** And she really is very pretty and lovable,” he 
was telling himsclf, ‘though not to be compared 
to Vee. There is the same difference as between 
the sun and the moon !” 

As Muriel became calmer, and seemed to realize 


are you glad to e¢ 


could not 





t trying to co:n- 


that he had really come back, he began to think 
he had done a meritorions act in not breaking 
the engagement, but sacrificing his own desires 
to make her happy. 

Fletcher called, and was met quite coldly by 
Philip. He was well aware Fletcher loved Muriel, 
and he could not but resent it. 

““T have been away so long, I ought to go back 
to my office and work,” Ph 
that night. 

“Why, Philip,” she said, shyly, ‘* you will not 
have to work now, when you don't want to. I 
used to wonder what I shonld do with so much 
money ; now I am so glad to have it to give 
to you,” 

You sweet child! he exclaimed; *‘can you 
trust me so implicitly ?” 

“Tf I could not trust you with that, how could 
I trust you with myself?” she queried. 

The hypocrite blushed A faint glim- 
mer of the meanness of his intention towards 
her sacred trust c.une to him. 

**And where would you like to go for a wedding 
trip ?” he asked. ‘* You know you were to decide 
on that during my absence.” 

“To Europe, Philip, if you are not too weary of 
the water.” 

“Of all places the best!” he exclaimed, a light 
shining in his eyes which his lady-love would not 
be able to explain. To go to Europe meant that 
he should see Vee once more, 

“T shall have to go on to my office before I 
leave,” he observed, ‘‘and take the papers to my 
client concerning the business I was away to 
transact.” 

Muriel readily acquiesced in that arrangement. 
Of course it was necessary for him to finish the 
transaction properly. 

On the following morning she told Fletcher of 
their plans. First, for Philip to go West; then 
return, be married, and go to Europe. 

As Fletcher stood in the light of a guardian 
since his father’s decease, he knew that to speak 


Vas saying to her 





vividly. 


to Philip concerning Muriel’s property was a 
solemn duty that devolved upon him, and must 
be performed regardless of scruples. It was 
rather a delicate subject to introduce, especially 
as Philip took on such extraordinary airs when 
in his presence. However, duty was duty. This 
morning he purposely waylaid Philip on the 
street, and walked up towards the friend’s house 
which Muriel called home. 

“T suppose, Philip,” he observed, in an easy 
manner, ‘‘that you are aware that since my 
father’s death I am, for the time being, Muriel’s 
guardian, Among my father’s papers was a note 
wishing me to see to having a part of her pro- 
perty secured upon herself. You know, as the 
law stands now, at marriage she gives it all into 
your care, unless you secure a part for her sepa- 
rate and sole use. I know I need only mention it 
to you to have your consent to making out the 
proper papers.” 

During the time Fletcher was speaking Philip's 
brow had been clouding. In his own mind he } 
was branding Fletcher Arbuthnot as a meddler. 


Make over Muricl’s fortune, indeed! Give up | ingly. 


the privilege of using it except as another dic- 
tated! What did Fletcher think he was marrying 
Maric! for ? He would be ashame to say, ‘ Make 


Mistake,” “A Terrible 


FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


) over one-half of her own property to her”; if he 
did it at all, he must have all safely tied up, to be 
doled out by bits if he was ‘*good and proper, 
No, he would not countenance anything of the 


kind, 

‘I am surprised at you making such a propo- 
sition !” he responded, loftily. ‘* However, J have 
no objections if Muriel wishes. Come, we will 
settle this matter now.” 

They ascended the stoop and Philip rang the 
be ll. 

Muriel met them in a moment. She looked 
from one to the other of the men—the one who 
loved her, the one she loved. She knew some- 
thing of importance had transpired. Philip went 
directly over to her side, and took a piece of fancy 
work out of her hands. 

** Muriel,” he said, in a soft tone, looking into 
her winsome face with an expression of utter de- 
h inform- 
ing me that I had better have your fortune 
settled upon you, in case that I might be a bad 


votion, ‘this guardian of yours has be« 


boy ; then, you see, you could stop my allowance 


and bring me to terms. Don’t you think it will 


be an excellent plan ?” 

Muriel glanced over at Fletcher, whose fac« 
betrayed the annoyance and disgust he felt. He 
understood perfectly well why Philip had pre- 
sented the subject to her in such a light. She was 
too high-spirited for a moment to allow any on 
have the impression that she had not perfect 
confidence in her future spouse. 

‘* Fletcher,” she exclaimed, her tone betraying 
the indignation she was trying to suppress, ‘I 
am very sorry you should have proposed such a 
thing, especially as you knew how repugnant 
such an idea would be to me.” 

‘Iam so sorry, for your sake, you refuse, and | 
hope that all your life you will be able to wonder 
why Iwas such an old fogy as to propose it,” he 
returned, bluntly. 

Muriel flushed, then langhed aloud, She would 
not wound his feelings 1f she could avoid it. 

“You dear old } rother,” she said, lightly, “vou 
have not yet outlived your tendency to croak ! 
Don’t you remember how you used to tell mx 
the most weird and fantastic tales until I would 
hide my head under your coat and shake 

Before he could respond, Philip interposed : 

‘You are dodging the question, young lady, 
and we do not allow that to be done in this court. 
That privilege is reserved for the lawyers alone. 
Muriel, Iam in earnest now; I do not wish your 
guardian to think J object to doing as he pro- 
poses, I think perhaps, for many reasons, legal 
and otherwise, that the course he urges may b 
the best for you.” 

She put her delicate, perfumed hand over his 
mouth with an expression of mock anger on 


her sweet face. 

‘*Say no more, sir; I am capable of deciding 
this question. Fletcher, when I promised to give 
myself away,” with a faint blush, **I made no 
reserve about that which I believed then, and 
believe now, was only of secondary worth. We 
will consider this subject settled.” 

Philip kissed the hand that pressed his lips, 
and Fletcher, with a strained expression which 
did not escape his successful rival’s eye, rose to 
leave, 


subject longer,” he ob- 


‘I will not press the 
served, ‘It was not a particularly pleasant thing 
to do, but I was actuated by the purest motives,” 
“Oh, do not go yet!” Muriel cried, following 
him to the door 
me, Fletcher ! 

‘*No indeed, dear little sister,’ he answered. 


I pray 


oF, * 


‘Surely you are not angry with 





she added, in a whisper. 


‘You deserve all sunshine in your life, 
it may be yours.” 

He was gone. “Muriel looked after him, with 
a wistful expression in her true blue, April «yes, 
Her guardian's cry, ‘You have broken my boy’s 
heart,” came back to her mind with a disturbing 
force. ‘Could it be true ?” she questions herself, 
When she returned to the apartment where Philip 
awaited her, he caught her to his heart, and cried : 

‘What a dear little bride Ihave won! I will 
not forget your goodness to me.” 

Oh, Philip! false Philip! who even then was 
planning how best he might purchase his own 
happiness, and wreck that of his expectant bride ! 

* * * * * * 

That night he went West, promising to return 
that day week, Fletcher visited Muriel daily dur- 
ing Philip’s absence. He had nothing to do but 
wait until the ceré mony Was over, Day by day his 
distrust of Philip increased, He thought that had 
he been the happy man he would i:>t have been 
such a lageard, and he was not of such an im- 
patient disposition ‘as Philip Gay. 

“Tam sure no man could fail to love my dear 
little Muriel,” he whispered to himself ; and yet 
he did not put faith in Philip’s devotion. 

The day of Philip's return came at last. 

The following morning, in a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned chureh, where the ivy had just put forth 
its leaf, as it clung to the cold gray walls, Muriel 
gave her hand to Philip Gay. An old friend of 
Dr.Arbuthnot gave the bride away, and Fletcher 
acted as best man to Philip. It was a very quiet 
wedding, although the wealth of the bride was 
well known. Only her most intimate friends were 
present, as the recent death of her guardian 
forbade any display. 

Philip won the admiration of all. He was 
pronounced a perfect bridegroom, ‘*a veritable 
Greek god,” by the most romantic of the young 
ladies present. 

They went direct to the cars, Their bridal 
tour was to begin, and Muriel had requested her 
friends not to go the station with them, but make 
their adieus as they came out of the church, 

“T don't want to be a proclaimed bride to the | 


conductor and passengers,” she had said, langh- 
| 


Fletcher was the last one to wish her good-luck 
and good-by. She held up her lips to kiss him, 
and could not but notice how white he looked 
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wien he turned away, after whispering in her 
eal 

“If ever you need a friend, don’t forget yom 
brother.’ 

When they reached the railway they found they 
were at least a half-hour too early. They stepped 
into the waiting-room. Two gentlemen were 
already there. They arose respectfully as Philip 
and his bride entered. 
in that part of the room. 

“Sit down here, 


There was no one else 


dearest,” Philip said, in an 
undertone, ‘I have a favor to ask of you. These 
men are here at my request. If we should run 
short of funds while away, and you happen to be 
sick in a strange place, I should be helpless. They 
have a paper, ready for you to sign, deputizing me 
t> draw from your account. If it was signed be- 
fore our marriage it would not be legal; I could 
not bring myself to ask you to sign it before your 
guardian. My own poverty is a thorn in the flesh 
to me, sharp enough, without making a display of 
it before Fletcher Arbuthnot! Will you sign it, 
my dear little wife ?” 

She blushed scarlet under the new title. 

“Why, Philip, you know I would be glad to 
sign,” she responded, 

Philip gave her little gloved hand a aqneeze, 
while he beckoned to the gentlemen to approach. 

The train had come in 


1, and everybody was 
intent either on getting aboard, or else in look- 
ng for friends, so that no one was paying at- 


tention to them. 

“She understands the instrument,” Philip ob- 
served, loftily ; and they put the usual questions 
to her concerning her wish to sign. 

“Mr. Gay has made all necessary explanation,’ 
she observed, as she took the pen between her 
in a delicate but plain chiro- 
** Muriel Vance Gay.” 

The gentlemen signed after her, raised their 
hats, as Philip, saying, ‘‘ That is all that is neces- 


fingers and signed, 


graphy, her new name, 


sary, gentlemen,” tucked his bride’s hand under 
his arm, and hurried on board the waiting train. 
Muriel was so glad that Philip had thonght of 
that device. 
ance, and had not exposed his poverty to Fletcher's 


He had saved them from any annoy- 
critical eye y and, after the conversation concern- 
ing her money, she coutd understand how a high- 
spirited man like Philip would feel over such an 
exposure, 

**T suppose that dear old Fletcher would have 
thought it better for Philip to have waited until 
he had a competence of his own,” she mused, 
‘‘and let my wealth stand there and accumulate, 
making nobody happy.” 

Whether even she would have felt so happy 


and free from misgivings if she had known that 


the paper ste had just signed put the whole of | 


her property out of her hands for ever, is a ques- 
tion. He, not content with the knowledge that 
the law gave her property to hin as her husband, 
had visited a law office, and had a document 
prepared giving and bequéathing all property, 
whether of money in bank, stocks, or mortgages, 
belonging to Muriel Vance, to her husband, Philip 
Gay. 

He explained that she had never had control of 
her property, and did not understand the care of 
it. They were going away, and if they wished to 
dispose of any part, he ceuld attend to it much 
easier. 

But the train sped on, and Muriel gave no 
further thought to the scene that had taken place. 
She was Philip’s wife; no sorrow could come 
near her now. She was anchored in a secure 
harbor. 

While Philip was every now and again whisper- 
ing pretty nothings in her ear, he could not but 
think how he would feel if it was the warm face of 
peerless Verona that shone so close to his, and his 
heart gave a traitorous throb that did not argue 
well for their future happiness. 


CHAPTER VII. 

HE voyage had been simply perfect. Never, in 
all her long, troublous life, would Muriel for- 
get how happy she had been then. Not a cloud 
appeared to disturb her serenity. Philip played 
the part of the devoted husband charmingly. 
The truth was, he was always so fond of a pretty 
face, and his bride was fair enough to suit the 
most fastidious taste, that he could not be other- 

wise than devoted. 

At first he determined to try and forget Verona. 
She would not be any worse off than she would 
have been had she never met him, and he assured 
himself that he had brought a ray of sunshine 
into her desolate life that would doubly repay her 
for any pain she might suffer at his supposed 
falsity. | 

When he came to that determination he sighed, 
and thought Muriel’s fortune would not more 
than recompense him for the sacrifice he was 
making for her sake, 

But when he landed in Liverpool he changed 
his mind. Muriel needed a day of rest—she 
should have it. He would go out to see Verona, 
and explain to her how he was situated. She 
would forgive and sympathize with him. 

“T am sure you will be better to rest here 
to-day, Muriel,” he observed, with all the solici- 
tude of a true lover; *‘ and if you can spare me, I 
will run up to see the lawyer whom [ visited while 
over here, My client wished me to see him on a 
trifling affair.” 

*‘T shall miss you, Philip,” she responded ; 
‘but certainly you must go. I will have a good 
rest, and to-morrow we can start anew.” 

He kissed her affectionately, gave her many 
charges to take care of her ‘precious self” for 
his sake, and then went out. A little later a 
waiter brought her the latest magazines, a dish 
of fruit, and some choice confectionery, that she 
might while away ber time pleasantly. 

Philip's conscience appeased by his offerings, | 
and fortified by his virtuous intentions, he hastily 
caught the train and was whirled to the Estervelt 
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Station. He took no note of the beautiful scen- 
ery ; his mind was on the meeting that was soon 
to take place. 

Arriving at the Estervelt Station, he glanced 
hastily around to see if, by any unlucky chance, 
some of the Bell family should get off the train 
also. If they did, there would be no alternative 
but to accompany them home, as they did not 
know he had other acquaintances in the neigh- 
borhood. Happily for him, no one alighted whom 
he had ever seen before. He took a by-path to 
the Estervelt grounds, 

Coming near the brick lodge, he was greeted by 
Cyesar’s fierc ; 


growl. One moment, and the dog 


was Jeaping up and caressing him with delight. 

**Good Ciesar! Nice fellow '”’ he was saying, 
when suddenly Verona appeared beside him. 

She was glowing with luxuriant youth and 
beanty ; her eyes wore the startled air of a fawn, 
her bright red lips were parted. She pressed her 
hand against her throbbing heart. 

**My love! my love!” she cried. “Oh, is it 
you, or are you dead, and this your spirit come 
to give me warning?” She rushed into his arms. 
** Dead or alive, I knew you would come back to 
me!’ she murmured, through her swift-flowing 
tears. ** My love 


by prayers ever since you left. 


my love! you have been guarded 
Night and morn 
ing I have prayed: ‘Let me see him again. If 


; if dead, let his spirit come 





alive, bring him to me 
to me just once !” 

He trembled beneath her glowing words. He 
could not speak—she magnetized him. Could he 
give voice to the words that would sever him for 
ever from this glowing, impulsive, lovely being ? 

**My Philip! my Philip !” 

He presse d her closer to his heart, he called her 
by every endearing word his fond fancy suggested. 
For the time being Muriel was as one who never 
existed. She was forgotten. 

**And nowI must tell you howI came to be 
here,” he said, sitting down and drawing her head 
to his shoulder, while he held her hand in his 
warm clasp. ‘‘I am on my way, on very import- 
ant business, to the Continent. I have only this 
one train to stop over, as my time is limited, but 
I felt that even a few moments with you would be 
better than not to see you at all.” 

“So much better, my love,” she re sponded, 
carrying his hand to her lips. *‘One glimpse of 
your face is heaven !” 

He looked down upon her. Passion throbbed 
furiously in every vein. He would not give her 
up! No matter what the risk incurred, Verona 
must be his! 

The words of the Mormon elder came back to 
him: ‘‘I shall expect to see you.” 

**And you will,” he thought. The temptation 
had suddenly taken shape in his mind. He would 
gv to Utah! It would not be a difficult task to 
persuade Muriel that business called him there, 
and he would make himself so necessary to her 
happiness that she would not allow him to go 
alone. Once there, returning would be another 
affair, an after consideration, 

As he smoothed Vee’s glossy hair, his whole 
plan evolved itself in his mind. 

**T shall be away a few months,” he continued, 
in a lowtone. ‘I will not be able to take you 
back with me then, for as soon as I get home I 
am going to open an office for myself in the Far 
West, where I shall have a chance of attaining to 
eminence. I may become a Governor—perhaps a 
President of the United States. You know, dear, 
in America it is ability that wins such offices, not 
rank, nor birth. Nothing is hereditary with us.”’ 

She listened as if the words came from the lips 
of a god. 

‘*As soon as Iam settled I will send for you. 
You will come ?” 

**T will come !” 

**T will send you a letter of instruction, anil 
put you in the care of a friend.” 

He then asked her if Francis Estervelt had 
found a purchaser for the estate ; but she had 
heard nothing concerning it since Philip had 
gone away, 

Two hours later he returned to the city, and 
found his wife awaiting dinner for him. He 
greeted her very affectionately. His spirits arose 
at the prospect before him. Muriel and her 
wealth was already his, and in a few months he 
would be enabled to send for his peerless Verona. 
Surely fate had cast him into a pleasant place ! 
He gave no thought to the wrecking of each 
woman’s life ; all but self was forgotten in that 
glorious day-dream. 

On the following day they started on their tour, 
refreshed by the rcst. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PACIFIC TERMINUS OF THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


HE approaching completion of the Canadian 
Pacitic Railway causes special interest to be 
centred on its Western terminus, The site has 
been under discussion by Government, railway, 
military and naval experts since the inception 
of the enterprise. The difficulty has been, not in 
finding a suitable harbor, but to select, from the 
multitude with which the coast of British Coium- 
bia is indented, the one offering the greatest 
advantages. Port Simpson, as the terminus of 
the Peace River route ; Bute Inlet, trom whence, 
crossing to Vancouver Island, it was possible to 
connect it with the mainland, and by an island 
railway convert Victoria, the capital of the Pro- 
vince, into a great railway terminus ; New West- 
minster, on the Frazer River, and Burrard’s Inlet, 
have had their advocates, Eventually, by consent 
of both political parties under whose administra- 
tion the construction of an all-Canadian trans- 
continental line was a Jeading question, the choice 
rested on Burrard’s Inlet. This decision was 
confirmed in the contract made by the Govern- 
ment with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for the completion and operation of the road. 
Reaching tidal water at Port Moody, the line is 


carried down the length of the Inlet to its western 
limit, Coal Harbor ; passing over the peniustius 
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which separates the inner waters from those of 


the Straits of Georgia, the line terminates at Eng- | 


lish Bay, giving to the railway company an outer 
harbor in addition to the land-locked basin of 
Coal Harbor. English Bay is protected by the high- 
iands forming the eastern, northern and southern 
shores, while a natural breakwater, the Spanish 
Bank, extending over a mile from the southern 
shore, protects it from the seas of the Straits, 
English Bay will permit of the construction of a 
wharf front, without slips, four miles in length, 
protected from any sea that would interfere with 
the loading or unloading of ships of all classes, 
soth the inner and outer harbors possess ad- 
vantages peculiarly their own. 

The terminus is reached from the Pacific Ocean 
by way of the Straits of Georgia. Passing Cape Flat- 
tery ; Victoria, at the southern end of Vancouver 
Island ; skirting the Island of San Juan, famed 
in the history of international arbitrations, the 
course is northerly for forty miles through an 
island - dotted channel environed by the lofty 
mountains of Vancouver Island and the main 
shore. Emerging from this labyrinth of islands, 
a run of twenty-five miles is made across the 
Straits. An introduction to Burrard’s Inlet is had 
through the water of English Bay. The peninsula 
separating the two is headed with a bold rocky 
bluff of sandstone formation, 180 feet in height 


the subject of our illustration. From this bluff | 
it is possible with properly equipped fortifications | 


so to command English Bay and the Inlet as to 
render them practically impregnable. Sailing 
through the narrow entrance, which scercely 
exceeds 1,000 feet, skirting the mouth of Capalano 
Creek, a mountain stream from which it 1s pro- 
posed to supply the city with water, the Inlet 
increases in width until, passing Brockton Point, 
one mile from the gate, it expands to a width 
of two and one-half miles. From this point an 
average width of a mile is maintained, with depth 
of water sufficient to float the largest ships within a 
few hundred feet of either sho ‘e, up to Port Moody, 
a distance of twelve miles. ‘lhe land bordering the 
shores of Coal Harbor and English Bay, on which 
Vancouver, the terminal city, is now being sur- 
veyed, extends back in easy grade for three miles 
to the height of land between the Frazer River 
and Burrard’s Inlet: this in marked variance to 


that on the northern shore, where the mountains | 


approach close to the sea-line. This disposition 
of ground gives a site favorable in itself for the 
future growthof the city, whilst possessing an out- 
look on mountain scenery that will form one of 
its chief atfractions. The main industry of the 
place as it stands at present is in the manufactur- 
ing of lumber and spars for foreign markets. The 


shores abound in a wealth of timber, enormous | 


in size, some of the trees measured at the clearing 
of the town-site girthing over thirty-three feet. 

At equal distances, eight miles on the east and 
west, lie the entrances to the North Arm of Bur- 
rard’s Inlet and Howe Sound, These fjords pierce 
the mountain chain lying to the north of the ter- 
minus, the former to a distance of twelve miles, 
the latter over thirty. Lying close at hand, 
within an hour's steaming, they will form the 
recreation-ground for the future dwellers of Van- 
couver and its visitors. There is a grandeur in 
the scenery that even in this picturesque part of 
the world is rarely met with. Purple and reddish- 
brown mountains, their sombre color picked out 
with the brilliant tints of moss, arbutus shrub- 
bery and heather, rise in sheer precipitous forms 
from the deep waters they outline. Beyond these 
warm-tinted rock masses lie the colder grays and 
blues of the lofty, snow-crowned peaks, rising 80 
high that at times it is impossible to tell where 
mountain ends and cloud begins. This cloud- 
capped, shifting chiar-oscuro, an endless variety of 
rock and mountain forms, with the varied styles of 
waterfalls by which the mountain streams leap 
into the sca, make the above—the horizon scene 
throb with seeming life, while the calm, transpar- 
ent sea, with its unbroken reflections of mountains 
and forest, presents a restful contrast altogether 
enjoyable. Islands that are worthy of a special 
look, owing to their unique formation, are Auvre 
and Gambier, Howe Sound and Jug Island, in the 
North Arm. The mountains contiguous to both 
these sheets of water have long been favorite 
hunting-grounds for the Indians and the few 
white hunters living in the locality, the sport pos- 
sessing the greatest fascination on account of its 
attending dangers in hunting the mountain sheep 
and bear, These can be reached by climbing 7 
most any of the mountain peaks in the vicinity. 
Deer, duck, and various kinds of grouse afford 
splendid sport to the less ambitious hunter, 
Fresh-water fishing is confined to the brook and 
mountain trout, the salmon, with which the rivers 
swarm, rarely rising to the fly. 

When it is considered that the scenery—which 
is at best but feebly illustrated here—can be viewed 
under the most favorable circumstances of climate 
(Summer weather lasting from the 1st of March 
until November), there ought to be sufficient to 
entice those wearied of the old tourist-hauuts to 
pay a visit to this charming region. The early 
Summer is preferable to August, on account of 
the smoke from forest fires which prevail during 
the latter month. This season, March and ¢ pril 
were as perfect months as could be wished ~cr, 
and might aptly be described as made up of 
“days of cloudless beauty, hoar frost and Sum- 
mer glow.” 


THE MEMPHIS COTTON EXCHANGE. 
\ EMPHIS ranks among the five or six great 
I cotton marts of the Union. The fleecy bales 
constitute her staple export, and the value in that 
commodity handled on her levee annually amounts 
to something near forty millions of dollars. For 
years the affairs of the Memphis Cotton Exchange 
have been transacted in a dingy building on the 
corner of Front and Madison Streets. On the 
15th inst., however, it took formal possession of its 
new quarters in the noble palace of trade of which 
our ilnstretion presents an exterior view. 

The new Cotton Exchange building is situated 
on Second Street, between Madison on the south 
and Court on the north, It is within a stone’s 
throw of the banking quarters, and commands a 
view of Court Square. The cost of the structure 
was $100,000, and its materials are chiefly brick, 
stone and ornamental tiles. Rising six stories 
high, peaked and pointed by a slated mansard 
roof, it overtops its tallest neighbors, Its height, 
however, is in proportion to its length and width, 
the building fronting 146 feet on Second Street, 
with a depth of 69 feet on Madison and Court 
Streets, The entrance, on Second Street, is 
reached by a short, broad flight of steps, lead- 
ing under a depressed arch and through massive 
swinging doors, The hallway extends on the right 
to the main room of the Merchants’ Exchange and 
on the left to the Cotton Exchange, These superb 
rooms are equal in size, each 40 feet wide by 693¢ 
feet long, with ceilings 26 feet in height. The 
floors are tiled, of a sober but tasteful pattern ; the 
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walls, a pure, soft, creamy white ; and the ceilings, | boys ; and the solemn pontifical Mass of Requiem 


artistically fre scoed, 

From the centre of the main ha!lway, immedi- 
ately opposite the principal entrance, a flight of 
broad, easy stairs wind upwards around the ele- 
vator caaft to the entresol floor, which contains 
five elegant rooms, with a hall similar to that 
below. The stairway leads to the second large 
floor. The hall here extends from north to south 
through the entire length of the building. Mag- 
nificent arched windows at either end, filled with 
ate and stained glass, produce a superb effect. 
fhe rooms opening upon either side are entered 
throngh doors of massive polished oak, Like all 
of the rooms in the building, they are lighted by 
wide, arched windows of plate and stained glass, 
The floor above is the counterpart, with its spa- 
cious hall, plate and stained glass, massive arch 
and vaulting ceilings, of that just described, The 
attic, if the term is sufficiently dignified for the 
space immediately beneath the mansard roof, is 
next reached. Dormer windows light it on all 
sides, making peculiarly suitable quarters for thi 
occupants for whom it was designed—the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 


The officers of the Memphis Cotton Exchange as | 


it now stands, after an existence of eleven years. 
are: President, W. H. Crawford ; Seere tary, S. H. 
Hotter ; Vice -pre sidents, C. T. Curtis, R. F. Pat- 
terson, W. W. Schooltield ; Treasurer, J. R. God- 
win ; Directors, N. Hill, William Bowles, Jr., Ed. 
R. Hart, John W. Dillard, R. F. Tate, Robert 
Wolfenden, G, A. Latham ; with Mr. LaHache as 
Assistant Secretary. 


THE FUNERAL OF CARDINAL 
McCLOSKEY. 


HERE were no formal services in memory of 
the dead Cardinal on the Sunday following 
his death. Eulogies were spoken, Requiem Masses 
sung, and prayers offered for the repose of his 
soul ; but it had been arranged that the imposing 
solemnities of the Church should be concentrated 
upon the services of Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, the days set for the lying-in-state at 
the Cathedral, and the funeral. On Sunday, rela- 
tives of the dead prelate and clergy of the arch- 
diocese were admitted to view the remains in the 
archiepiscopal residence. The embalmer’s skill 
had so well preserved the benign features, that 
the Cardinal’s face presented the appearance of 
calm slumber, rather than of death. On Monday, 
priests and nuns, kneeling about the bier, chanted 
the Litany of the Saints, and made the impressive 
responses of the Gregorian Chant. The holy 
vigil was kept up throughout the night. 

On Tuesday morning the body was removed 
from the residence to the Cathedral. A fierce 
storm of wind and rain interfered with the modest 
procession which had been arranged, but a large 
crowd of spectators gathered about the Cathe- 
dral. A little after ten o’clock the body, laid in a 
kind of shell and covered with purple velvet, was 
earried through the rear entrance of the resi- 
dence to the Fiftieth Street entrance of the Cathe- 
dral. The procession was formed in the transept, 
the cross-bearer coming first, followed by the 
choir - boys, the priests of the Cathedral, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, with his white mitre and vest- 
ments, accompanied by Monsignor Farley, and 
surrounded by several functionaries, and lastly 
by the six men bearing the body of the Cardinal. 
The ‘‘ Miserere”’ was chanted as the procession 
passed slowly down the southern aisle, and then 
came the ‘‘ Benedictus.”” Father Lammell intoned 
the matins and lauds for the dead. Archbishop 
Corrigan pronounced the blessing ; and the body, 
after being incensed and sprinkled with holy 


water, was placed upon the catafalque in the | 


centre aisle, This catafalque was covered with 


cloth -of- gold, and the purple pillow was placed | 


under the head, upon which was the Archbishop's 
mitre. A long wax taper was placed at each corner, 
The head of the dead prelate was placed consider- 
ably higher than the feet, so that the countenance 
was fully displayed to persons coming up the aisle. 


About a dozen members of the Holy Family So- | 


ciety of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, which is recog- 
nized by the rector of the parish, acted as a 
guard of honor through the day. A steady stream 
of people passed through the Cathedral all day 
until four o'clock, when the doors were closed. A 
wonderfully impressive sight met the gaze of 
every spectator who passed up that broad aisle. 
In the dim light which streamed through the 
stained windows, the. body of the Cardinal lay, 
clad in full canonical robes. On the head was 
his white mitre. A velvet chasuble, fringed with 
white lace, covered the body. Underneath were 
the purple cassock, lace rochet, amice, alb, cinc- 
ture, stole, and two purple silk tunics. Purple silk 
gloves with gauntlets covered the hands and 


wrists, Glimpses of the surpliced clergy, kneeling | 


and rising, clouds of incense ascending towards 
the lofty roof, and the solemn Gregorian chant, 
all lent their effect to a scene at once solemn 


and magnificent. During the night, forty mem- | 


bers of the St.Vincent de Paul Society and twelve 


of the Holy Family Society comprised the guard | 


of honor. 

On Wednesday, the throng of visitors was still 
greater. Long before the doors of the Cathedral 
were opened a crowd stood in waiting ; and all 
day long, marshaled by a large force of police, the 
people surged in and out-of the stately edifice, 
taking a last look at the dead Cardinal lying in 
state. The doors were closed at nine o’clock in 


the evening, and all night long the guard from | 


the Society of St. Vincent de Paul watched beside 
the catafalque. 

The funeral, on Thursday, was one of the grand- 
est ever witnessed in New York, The day was 
fair, and the Autumn sunlight, streaming through 
the storied windows, filled the Cathedral with a 
golden glow. The Cardinal's bier had been placed 


at the foot of the steps of the high altar. He lay ; 


robed as if in life, to officiate at a pontifical 
Mass of Requiem, the golden crozier of the archi- 
episcopate by his side. On either side tall tapers 
flickered in golden candelabra, and from the table 
of the altar hung an antipendium of black watered 
silk, wronght in gold. The floor of the sanctuary 
was covered with violet cloth, the glittering brasses 
of the altar-rail were shrouded in silver-fringed 
black, and the pulpit was hung with mourning 
folds. The carved woods of the Cardinal's vacant 
throne were hidden by hangings of violet. 
Before half-past nine o’clock the Cathedral was 
filled to overflowing by a crowd of over 5,000 peo- 
ple, hundreds of whom remained standing in the 
aisles, Outside a square of policemen had been 
formed, and only ticket-holders were admitted 
through the Fifth Avenue entrances. The funeral 
ceremony was in four divisions. The first was 
the chanting of the oftice for the dead, by 150 
priests and choir-boys of the diocese. Archbishop 
Corrigan then entered the sanctuary, clad in full 
canonicals, and attended by deacons, chaplains, 
acolytes, cross-beaver, incense-bearcr and altar- 


was begun. Cherubini's ‘* Requiem 2t rum 
was followed by Mozart's music to the awful words 
of the Dies Ire. Gregorian chants, swelled by 
the full tone of the organ, came from the choir, 
while in the intervals were heard the deep voices 
of the clergy at the altar intoning the words of 
the Mass. The funeral discourse was delivered 
by Archbishop Gibbons, his text being a selec- 
tion of verses from Ecclesiasticus xlv. After the 
sermon, the Bishop of Brooklyn and four arch- 
bishops went in turn to the catafalque and pro- 
nounced the absolution. Then the candles wer 
extinguished, the coffin was raised by the bearers 
and borne to the crypt below the altar, followed 
by archbishops, monsignori, priests and choir- 
boys, chanting as they descended. The remains 
of the Cardinal were deposited in a compartment 
of the catacomb adjoining that which contains the 
ashes of Archbishop Hughes. The masons closed 
the recess with a square of marble, bearing this 
inscription : 


JOANNES 
Tit. S. Marize Supra Minervam §, R. E. Presb. 
CARDINALIS MCCLOSKEY 
Archiepiscopus Neo-Eboracensis. 
Vixit An. LXXV 
Obit X. Oct. MDCCCLXXXV. 
{Coat of Arms. 


AN ITALIAN ADVERTISING NOVELTY. 

THE latest novelty in advertising comes from 
our good friends, the Italians. Like many a happy 
thought, it is so simple that the only wonder is 
why it was never thought of before. It is on 
the North Italy Railway that the idea has been 
developed, and it consists in providing the tickets 
with pockets and inserting in each pocket a little 
roll of paper with advertisements printed thereon. 
You buy your ticket from Milan to Venice, for in- 
stance, and on a thin piece of paper neatly in- 
serted therein you find all the information you 
can want about the Venetian hotels and shops. 
The advertisement sheet in each ticket is divided 
into forty little spaces, twenty on each side of the 
paper, and the price of a space is 15 francs per 
10,000 tickets. When all the spaces are let, the 
company thus makes $120 on each 10,000 tickets. 


ALL FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Caroline Islands may be regarded as a 
practical exhibition of most of the various sys- 
tems of government that are just now in favor. 
Yap and Kusaie, two of the largest islands in t) : 
group, are kingdoms, and, considering that Yap 
ix only a Pacitic kingdom, it is a very advanced 
place, its chief town possessing a well-paved 
street, and there being on the island no less than 
sixty-seven villages, each of which is a semi-inde- 
pendent commune. Unfortunately, consumption 
is rampant, and the population is rapidly de- 
creasing. Kusaie is a less enlightened monarchy, 
but, on the other hand, it has no consumption, 
aud it has a number of gigantic ruins which have 
no rivals in Yap. Ponape, a third island, is an oli- 
garchy governed by five princes. Like Kusaie, it 
contains remarkable prehistoric ruins, and thirty 
years ago it had a population of 15,000 souls. At 
the present time, owing to recent ravages of small- 
pox, there are only 2,000, These, however, are 
well-to-do and flourishing, and they are noted 
for their intelligence and physical beauty. Other 
islands are republican, elective despotisms and 
federations of petty princedoms, but upon the 
whole none are 80 prosperous as Oligarchical 
Ponape. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 
AN increased number of towns in Connecticut 
voted, at the late election, against granting li- 
censes for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 


Co-OPERATION seems to have taken root in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., where there are seven asocia- 
tions doing a business amounting to ¥1,000,000 
per year. 

A Boston court has discharged a man who had 
been indicted for thrashing a fellow-lodger who 
snored very loud. The Court evidently considered 
that the provocation justified the violence used. 


Tue total number of students in the academic 
and scientific departments of Yale College is 804. 
The theological, law, and medical schools have 200 
students, thus giving a total attendance of more 
than 1,000. 

Tue bases of the Anglo-Turkish agreement as 
to Egypt, are : Reform of the entire civil, military 
and financial Government of Egypt, autonomy, 
exclusion of Turkish troops, withdrawal of the 
British troops when safe, Egypt to conclude ad- 
vantageous arrangements, ‘The Soudanese agree- 
ment awaits the approval of Lord Salisbury and 
the Sultan. 

THE temperance cause is making gratifying 
progress among the Roman Catholics of the Penn- 
sylvania mining regions. In 1879 the number of 
Catholic temperance societies in the Scranton 
diocese was limited to six. Now there are thirty, 
with a membership of over 6,000. The societies 
are mostly named after Father Mathew or St. 
Aloysius. In almost every town and hamlet in 
the county are to be found members of one or 
the other societies. The Catholic clergy have 
taken hold of the matter, and are urging the 
young men of their organizations to join the 
temperance society of the parish, 

A new crusade is threatened in London against 
the employment of undraped female models in 
artists’ studios, For several years past there has 
been a rage for the nude among the members of 
the Royal Academy, and shapely models have been 
in great demand, The models are Pie d from 
the same class which furnishes ballet-girls to the 
theatres. Many “ladies of the chorus,” as they 
choose to be termed, are also artists’ models, serv- 
ing at the studios in absolute nudity during the 
afternoon and at the theatres in partial nudity at 
night. The models are paid from eighteenpence 
to a half-guinea per sitting. Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, George Fred rick Watts, Edward J. Paynter, 
L. Alma-T'adema, au.d a few other famous Acade- 
micians, pay their female models half a guinea for 
each sitting, and always see that they are provided 
with a substantial tea. The Rev, John William 
Horsley, M.A., chaplain of Clerkenwell Prison, 
sounded the keynote of the new crusade by his 
speech before the Church Congress at Portsmouth 
recently, denouncing the employment of female 
models as demoralizing both to artists and models, 
and especially to lady artists, 
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_A NuMBER of polygamists are on trial in th 
| United States District Court for Idaho, 


A MOVEMENT on foot to secure the admis- 
ion to the Union of Southern California as a new 


More than a dozen Chinamen have already 
ation papers at 





IN Arizona, voters have to swear that they don’t 
belong to any organization which advocates poly- 





gary, before they can vote. 

HERBERT GLADSTONE, in a recent address, de- 
clared his father was in favor of excluding bishops 
from the House of Lords. 

Tue first Hebrew Christian church in America 
was dedicated th appropriate services in New 
York city on the 11th instant. 

Tue Legislature of Oregon will meet in special 
session, November %th, for the purpose of elect- 


ing a United States Senator, 


Anovut #70, collected both from the whites and 
the natives, has been transmitted from Sierra 
Leone to the Grant Memorial Fund at New York. 


A pispatcH from Alexandria states that the 
Egyptian cotton crop is slowly coming into mar 
ket. The crop amounts to 3,000,000 cantars, in- 
stead of 4,000,000, as had been estimated, 


Tue Spanish expedition from Fernando Po, on 
the west coast of Africa, in the Bight of Biafra, 
has entered the Naha Kiver, and declared Spanish 
sovereignty on both banks of the stream. 








Tue State of North Carolina derives a revenue 


| of 3100,000 from a tax on drummers. A provision 


of the law gives a resident drummer a rebate, the 
effect of which has just been pronounced an un- 
just discrimination against non-residents, and the 
law is, therefore, declared unconstitutional. 


Ir is reported from New Mexico that various 
counties in that Territory have offered, or are 
about to offer, rewards of from #250 to #500 each 
for the scalps of “buck” Indians, and that the 
ranchmen and cowboys are organizing armed 
bodies to go on an old-fashioned Indian hunt. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Pendleton, the United 
States Minister, purposes coming to an early 
agreement with the German Government with 
reference to the Bancroft Tre aty, as cases of ex- 
pulsion, and enrollment in the Army, of Ameri- 
cans living in Germany have largely increased. 


A SrTaTeE convention of colored men will be held 
at Lexington, Ky., on November 26th, to demand 
equal rights under the law. They complain that 
they are excluded from juries, denied equal rights 
on railway trains, and generally deprived of recog- 
nation under all departments of the State Gov- 
ernment. 

Forty MILLION pounds of fresh fruit were ship- 
ped out of California by rail between January Ist 
and Septembe r Ist of the present year an in- 
crease of 32,000,000 over the shipments for the 
corresponding period of last year. These figures 
exhibit the marvelous development of the fruit- 
growing industry. Next year the shipments 
must be largely increased because of many new 
orchards coming into bearing or increasing in 
productive ness, 

ANOTHER enormous well of natural gas—the 
second largest ever found—came to light the 
other day in Washington County, Pa., and is 
being tapped and piped to Pittsburgh. In that 
city at the present time natural gas has been sub- 
stituted for coal for fuel in 1,600 dwelling- houses, 
66 glass factories, 34 rolling mills, and 45 other 
factories of various sorts, equivalent to a displace- 
ment of 10,000 tons of coal. Cincinnati, Wheel- 
ing and other cities are pressing on in the samc 





direction, 

Tue old-fashioned spinning-wheel was intro- 
duced a short time ago into the Isle of Man In- 
sane Asvyium with the idea of amusing the patients, 
The latter seemed delighted that they could in this 
way contribute to their support, and became so 
absorbed in their new occupation that their nerv- 
ous symptoms no longer predominated, As Dr, 
Richardson, the medical superintendent, expressed 
it, the direction of the nervous force was change a, 
and their condition was improved, The experi- 
ment is to be tried in other asylums, 


LIEUTENANT Henny T. ALLEN, of the Second 
Cavalry, has just reached San Francisco after his 
Alaska explorations. Lieutenant Allen left Sitka 
in February last and journeyed to the mouth of 
the Copper River, which he followed until he 
reached the great Alaskan range of mountains, 
These he crossed on snowshoes to the head of the 
Tananah River. For 700 or 800 miles he followed 
the Tananah until it emptied into the Yukon, the 
great river of the north, which he followed to its 
mouth, a distance of about 600 miles more. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the breaking ont of the diffi- 
culty between the Spanish and German Govern- 
ments, growing out of the occupation of the 
‘<jand of Yap by one of Bismarck’s gunboats, the 
emissaries of the Spanish Government visited the 
shipbuilding centres of Great Britain, and con- 
tracted for the immediate construction and arma- 
ment of five cruisers, for which they agreed to pay 
$6,000,000. The vessels are to be built on the 
most approve d modern designs, With the obj ct 
of getting great speed, arrangements have been 
made to supply the cruisers with the most effect- 
ive machinery that can be built in Great Britain, 
and they are to be armed with the very best long- 
range light guns. It is stated that these vessels 
are all on the stocks, and are being pushed rapidly 
towards completion. 


GRAVE irregularities and frauds were perpe- 
trated in Cincinnati at the late election, Among 
the instances mentioned are the receiving of 221 
more votes at one polling-place than there were 
names registered; the returning of only forty- 
one Republican votes as cast in another precinct, 
in which seventy-six men have been found on 
a single street who say they voted the Republican 
ticket at that polling-place ; the stealing of the 
ballot- box in one of the Ninteenth Ward pre- 
cincts; the ordering of the judge 8 and clerks out 
of a police station during the progress of the 
count, by the lieutenant in charge, on a flimsy 
pretext, and the theft, while they were going out, 
of thirty-two of the ballots; and the theft of the 
key te the ballot-box in another precinct, which 
delayed the count twenty-four hours, during 
which time the box was stuffed with fraudulent 
ballots. The irregularities and alleged frauds 
have made a most profound impression on all 
classes of weil-mcaning pcople, 
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1. Coal Harbor, from Pratt’s Fishery. 





2. Howe Sound, 3. Entrance to Burrard Inlet. 4. Hastings Mill Wharf, Vancouver. 


6. Salililicum (Spirit) Rocks. 17. Burrard Inlet, from Head of Coal Harbor. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.—SCENES ON THE LINE AND AT THE TERMINUS OF 


FROM PHOTOS. AND SKETCHES BY L. A. HAMILTON,— 


THE 


SEE PAGE 154. 


CANADIAN 


PACIFIC 


5, Frazer River, three miles above Yale, 
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THE LATE HENRY W. SHAW (‘‘ JOSH BILLINGS’’). 
PHOTO. BY ANDERSON, 


THE LATE HENRY W. SHAW (“JOSH BILLINGS”). 


[* the death of Henry W. Shaw, known to the literary world 

as ‘Josh Billings,” which occurred at Monterey, Cal., on 
the 14th instant, from apoplexy, the country loses a humorist 
who has contributed both to the amusement and the instruc- 
tion of millions of readers, Mr. Shaw was born in Lanes- 
borough, Berkshire County, Mass., in 1820. At the age of 
fourteen years he went West, and for several years led a front- 
ier life, being engaged in the various occupations of steering 
steamboats, keeping a country store, and acting as auctioneer 
in small towns and cities. Finally, becoming weary of this 
irregular life, Mr, Shaw in 1865 removed to Poughkeepsie and 
devoted himself to editing a small paper. It was while en- 
gaged in this work that he wrote the first humorous article, 
which attracted attention principally by its phonetic spelling. 
He called it ‘‘ Essa on the Muel.” It was extensively copied, 
and the name of Josh Billings soon became known throughout 
the land. From that time until his death his career was one 
of continued financial success. In 1873 he began the publi- 
cation of his ‘‘ Farmers’ Alminax,” a book which in its second 
year had a sale of 127,000 copies, and in ten years had netted 
the author and publisher $30,000 each. His humor was often 
dry and homely, but it always embodied a practical philosophy 
which appealed strongly to the apprehension of the average 
reading class. 


IION. JABEZ L. M. CURRY, 
UNITED STATES MiNISTER TO SPAIN. 

5 idee Hon. Jabez L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., who suc- 

ceeds the Hon. John W. Foster as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain, is very well known 
thronghout the South. He was born in Lincoln County, Ga., 
in 1825, and at the age of thirteen removed with his parents 
to Talladega, Ala, He was graduated at the University of 
Georgia, in 1843, and at the Dane Law School, Harvard Uni- 
versity, in 1845. He afterwards practiced law in Alabama. In 
1846 he joined the Texas Rangers for the Mexican War, but 
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soon returned on account of ill health. Mr. Curry was elected to the 
Alabama Legislature in 1855, and served two terms. He was then 
elected to Congress, where he remained four years. Upon the 
breaking out of the rebellion, Mr. Curry was elected a delegate to 
the Provisional Convention at Montgomery, Ala., and subsequently 
a member of the Confederate Congress. He served one term in 
the latter body, and then entered the Army under General Joseph 
E. Johnson as colonel of the Fifth Alabama Cavalry, and served in 
that capacity throughout the war; and soon after the cessation 
of hostilities, in 1865, he became President of Howard College, at 
Marion, Ala. In 1868 he went to Richmond College, Richmond, 
Va., as Professor of English and Mental Philosophy. About this 
time, at the earnest solicitation of friends and contrary to his own 
inclinations, he consented to be ordained a preacher of the Gospel! 
in the Baptist Church ; but he has never regularly officiated in a 
ministerial capacity. He is the President of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Southern Baptist Convention, and General Agent 
of the Peabody Trust Fund, 

Mr. Curry has always been a Democrat, and was an earnest sup- 
porter of President Cleveland during the late campaign. Having 
in no manner sought the office bestowed upon him, he naturally 
received the unsolicited appointment with gratification ; and 
that sentiment is fully shared by a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 


HON. JOSEPIL B. FORAKER, 
GOVERNOR-ELECT OF OHIO. 

HE Hon. Joseph Benson Foraker, whom the Ohio Republicans 
have just elected Governor of that State by a plurality of about 
19,000 votes, was born in Highland County, O., in 1846. After receiv- 
ing a common-school education, he entered a school in Hillsboro. 
Although only sixteen years of age when the war broke out, he en- 
tered the Army as a private in the Sixty-ninth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and served in the line until after the fall of Atlanta, 
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| about which time he was detailed for the Army Signal Service. 
In course of time he was promoted through the different grades 
from sergeant and orderly to second and first lieutenant. As 
such he served in the Carolinas after the march to the sea. He 
was taken upon Major-general H. W. Slocum’s staff in the 
meantime, and breveted, at the recommendation of his com- 
mander, for gallant service at the battle of Be ntonville. At the 
close of the war he entered the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Afterwards he came to this State and entered Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated in 1869 with the first class 
sent out from that institution. He worked hard and made 
great sacrifices to secure his college education, boarding him- 
self, and crowding a six years’ course into three, that liis 
meagre savings might hold out. After leaving college, he re- 
moved to Cincinnati, where he was admitted to the Bar in 1869, 
and at once took rank as an able and successful lawyer. In 
1879 he was elected Judge of the Superior Court, but ill-health 
compelled him to resign this position in 1882. In 1883 Jadge 
Foraker was nominated as Republican candidate for Governor 
of Ohio, his opponent being then, as in the recent election, 
Judge Hoadly. The Democratic candidate was elected by a 
majority of 12,629 votes, Judge Foraker receiving 347,164. 
This year, as the returns show, the result has been strikingly 
reversed, Judge Foraker enjoys wide popularity, and during 
the past week has* received congratulations innumerable— 
notably from his Alma Mater, Cornell. 


MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE DISCOVERY 
OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 

THERE have been numerous claimants to the honor of havy- 

ing discovered gold in California. That gold was found 
on that portion of the Pacific Coast as early as Sir Francis 
Drake’s expedition ; afterwards by the Jesuits, who established 
the Missions to be found throughout the whole of California, 
and which are still grand in their ruins ; and afterwards by 
American adventurers, history abundantly shows, It was but 
a few days since that the venerable Colonel Jonathan D. 
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ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION, 


Dr. DaniteL T. NELSon, Chicago, says: ‘‘I find it 
pleasant and valuable remedy in indigestion, 


particularly in overworked men.” 
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condensed milk are advised to name our Swiss 
Milk, designated on the labels “ Prepared in 
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Le Boutillier Bros. 


BROADWAY and 14th &t., NEW YORK. 


GREAT SILK SALE 
AT CUT PRICES. 
BLACK RADZIMIRS, all silk, Reversible, ; 
21 inch. Extra heavy. Regular price - $1.15 
\ 


D109 Cut price 
BLA K ARMURES, all silk, Reversible, | 











2linch. Extra heavy. Cut price , 1.40 
BL ACK FRANCAISE, all silk. ) 
Reversible, 22 inch. Extra heavy. Cut 81.50 
\ 


price 
BLACK MIKADO SATIN, all silk, 22 
inch. Extra heavy, fine, and worth - %2.00 
$3.00. Cut price \ 
BLACK GROS GRAINS, velvet finish. ) 
Warranted to wear. Worth $2.00, Cut 81.50 


10.000 yards Colored GROS GRAINS, ) 
‘ 50 shades, and worth 85e. 
\ 


BLACK MANTILLA VEL 
beautiful Pile, exquisite 


> | . . &7.50 
Regular price $12.00 . 





Silk SEAL PLUSHES, 24 inch. Cost $6.00) 
to lmport. Cut to ‘ 


BG.25 


N. B.—Catalogne of new goods free on application, 
also samples 


“som RHEUMATISM 


GOUT Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief; harm 
less ; infallible ;4 days’ cure. French Vegetable Sali 
cylates—box, $1. Books free; thousands authentic 
references. L., A. Parts, Gen’! Agt., 102 W. 14th St., 
N.Y. West’n Ag’cy : J. C. Fowler, M.D., Denver, Col. 











BOKER'S BITTERS 


THe OLDEST anp BEST oF ALL 
Stomach Hitters, 


AND AS FINK a ConpiAL AS EVER MAbDE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS 


L, FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf'r and Prop’r, 


738 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
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For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
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ask our druggist for PERRY’s 
Homehoies AND PimpLe REMEDY, 


BRENT Goop & Co., 57 Murray St., 
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For CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth Hu 
morssfor allaying Itching, Burning and Inflamma 
tion, for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, 
Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Seald Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, Curicura, 
the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA Soap, an exqui 
site Skin Beautifier. externally, and Curicura Rt 
SOLVENT, the new Blood Furifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 
Price, CuticurA, 50c.; Soap, 25¢c.; REsoLVENT, $1. 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 


> 


te Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


- BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE, THE GOUTY 
DIATHESIS, NERVOUS AND 
ACID DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 





DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 
Of New York, Surgeon-General of U.S. Army (Re 
fired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Neer 
ous System in the University of New York, ete. 


‘I have for some time made use of the Buffalo 
Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nerrovs 
System, complicated with Bright's Disease of the 
Kidneys, or with a Gouly Diathesis. The results 
have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for 
many years been a favorite remedy with me in like 
cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts better 
than any exte mporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, 
and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach I also 
often prescribe it in those cases of Cerebral Hyper 
aemia resulting from over-mental work—in which the 
condition called Nervous Dys pepsia exists—and gen 
erally with marked benefit.’ 


DR. WILLIAM B. TOWLES. 
Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University 
of Virginia. 

I feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that 
in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone in the 
Bladder, and in all Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, 
I know of no remedy at all comparable to Buffalo 
Lithia Water, Spring No. 2. In a single case of 
Bright's Disease of the Kidneys I witnessed very 
marked beneficial results from its use, and from its 
action in this particular case, I should have great 
confidence in it in this disease. In the forms of 
Dyspepsia depending on Acid Fermentation, I have 
in many cases known it highly efficacious.” 


DR. HARVEY L. BYRD, 
Late Professor of Practical Medicine, Baltimore 
: “Medical College. 

‘I have witnessed the best results from the ac- 
tion of the pakalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, in 
Chrovie Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Gravel 
and Slone = the Bladder, and 1 do not hesitate to 
express the opinion that in ad/ diseases depending 
upon or having their origin in Uric Acid Diathesis 
it is unsurpassed, if indeed it is equaled, by any water 
thus far know nto the profession, 

“It has an ascertained value in Bright's Disease. 

knowledge of its action in that disease thus far 
would seem to warrant the belief that it would, in 
many instances, at least in its early stages, arrest it 
entirely ; and in its more advanced stages prove a de 
cided comfort and palliative 

‘It is powerfully Antacid, and especially effica 
cious in what is commonly known as Acid Dys 
pepsia,”’ 


Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
$5.00 per case at the Springs 
Pamphlets sent to any address 


THOMAS F. G&SDE, Proprietor, 


BUF FALO L ITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 
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Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


World renowned for their sympathetic 
purity of tone, great durability 
and singing quality. 





A fine selection of all styles always on hand 
WAREROOMS: 


_ Fifth Avenue, cor. W. 16th Street. 


DAN’L SULLY’S 
Corner Grocery 


AND 


Capital Prize 


EN RCUTE. 


Address, W. O. WHEELE! 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal! 
sought after and admired. ‘The best in the wor M 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. 'T. BELLCHAMBE 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 Sixtu Avenur, New York. 


First Prize Medal, C.WEIS. ! Mannfacturer of 
_ Vienna, 5 | Meerschaum Pipes, 
, Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
r tail. Repairing done. Circular free, 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factories.69Walker St.,and Vienna, 
Kaw iweerschaum & amber for salo, 
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IT 1S 


Safe to Take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and those who use it 
are always ready to say a good word in its 
Mrs. C. Johnson, 310 Hicks st., 
Broooklyn, N. Y., suffered greatly from 
debility, and says: “T did not think it was 
in the power of medicine to produce such 
a wonderful change as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla | 
has effected in my case. I feel that I have 
entered a new life.” Mrs. E. R. Henry, 
4th st., Lowell, Mass., writes: “ For years | 
I was badly afflicted with Salt Rheum in 


f2vor. 


my hands, 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so. The 
result was perfectly satisfactory. I have 
more recently used it in my family with 
equally pleasing effect. It merits all that | 
is claimed for it. As a blood purifier | 


Ayer's Sar saparilla 


saparilla has no equal.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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ment. There » big money for every reader of this 
paper during leisure hours. Send for full partic- 
nlarsend investigate the easiest mone,-making 
business in America. We furnish all 
kinds of printed matter free of charge. 
This saves talking and makes it ,gaser 
for inexperienced persons. T 
Address, H. B, Merrill & Co., Ghicege. amnesia 


KANSAS! 


Its People, Weather, Lands, Schools, Legis- 
lature, Railros ids, Marke ts, its Politics, its Deve lop 
ments, the Trial of Prohibition, and its Future, will 


Crops, 


be found in the WEEKLY CAPITAL AND FARMERS’ 
JOURNAL, an &page 56-column paper, one year for 
$1.00. J. K. Hupson, Topeka, Kansas. 
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NBER FEN Con {i TFOR D. CONN, 


ROLLER SKATERS. 


‘THE MIRROR OF AMERICAN 
F 20 pages, handsome cover, 
hed w. ek'y at Chicago, of great 
value to Roller Skaters and Rink 
Managers, wants a Rink Corres- 
po nite utinevery to wnand city where 
4 therea say ks, Fi stapplicant first 
served with appot.tment and creden- 
= tials ‘admitting r free entrance to Rink 
for the seavon, Sample copi s for sale at news 
deal. rs’, or se nt on receipt of ten cents, We want 
one exclusive news dealer in every town and city, 
to whom w e supply this is ot erect, at less than 
news company’ s price 


MIRROR OF AMERICAN. SPORTS, Chicago, III. 




















s FOR ALL! #5 to #8 per day easily 

made, ( oath aps FREE. Address 
P, O. VICKERY gusta, Maine, 
BEAUTIFUL 12° 2% 
(stamps) f ir particulars? 
testim vaials ete., in 


nealed letter by return mail, of Elegant Tollet 
nequiaites! How to Beautify and Ado rn the Complexion! 
Remove Wrinkles! Flesh-Worms! Black-Heads! Freckles! 
Pimples! Tan! and Pock-Marks! Adipo-Malene develops the 
Bust! Non-injurious! C orpus-Le an reduces superfiuous 
tlesh 10 to 15 lbs.a month! NO P ISON} ! Leuko- 
Lontin ne cures all Womb Diseases and Female Complaints! 

ME PAPER and mention the article wanted! 
 ; hic hester Chemieal Ce., 

2518 Madison Square, 
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tice at once. The National Cc Ov, 23 Dey St., 


Diseases, Debility, 
Paralysis, Sick 
H adache, Sciatica 
Opium Habit, Epi- 
lepsy.Sleeplessness 
Impotency and_ the 
like promptly cured by 


Nature’s Mervine. 


Is the best Tonic known 
for over-worked 
Brains «ad Shatter- 
ed Nerves. It build: 
up, restores ¢ nd reinvi 
gorates without falsely 
stimulating, wholly free 
from all Narcotics. Book 
containing description of 
Brain Diseases, Testi- 
Doctors and others, Free 
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$2 00 Per Bottle. from any Drugzist. 
SCOTCH OATS ESSENCE CO..174 Fulton St., N. 
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vous debility pills, $1, postpaid. Address, N. I 
Mervical Insz,, Nu, 24 Tremont Rew, Boston, 
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| any disorder that arises from impurities 
| existing in the blood. Even where no 
particular disorder is felt, people liv: | 
longer, and enjoy better health, for puri- 


| fying the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
John W. 


Starr, Laconia, Iowa, writes: 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood med- 


icine 
|scrofulous complaints for several years. 


of the day. I was troubled with 


I took only two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and now feel like a new man.” <A. 


My physician advised me to|$ 
writes: 


- Pettinger, M. D., Glen Gardner, N. J., 
*Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is an excel- 


lent alterative tonic, and in all cases where 


such a re op is needed I prescribe it 
Mrs. H. 


. Thayer, Hillside st., Milton, 


tg ** Aver’s Sar- 


is the best medicine I ever took.” 


Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, 


Mass., U. 8. A. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
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Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters. 


The new samples for the season of 1885-86 now 
on exhibition at both our warerooms. The largest 
and finest collection ever shown in America in 
Designs and Colorings. Also, 
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VANY NEW DESIGNS, 
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FR. BECK & CO., 
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First-class Interior De corations a Specialty. Es 
timates and exclusive Designs and Colorings fur 
nished, All goods guaranteed positively free from 


arsenic and other poisonous matter. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $12.00 
Fine White French China Din ner Sets, 100 p’es. 22.00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 p’es, $8.50; white 7.50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 12.00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white 3.00 } 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and desigris 20.00 | 
Decorated Parlor & Brass Hanging Lamps,ete, 5,00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
Hlustrated Catalogue and Price-list mailed free on 
application, Estimates and information furnished. 
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PENCILS: 


PATENTED 





The Best Pencil for Free Hand Drawing, 
School, Mercantile and General Uses. 
Our Fine Arts the most perfect Pencil mad 
Graded 6B to 6H. 15 degrees 


Slate Pencils in Wood. Pen-holders in all Styles. 
Automatic Pencils with Black Copying 
Ink and Colored Leads. 
Magic Knives. Glove Buttoners. 


Send 15c. stamps for samples. Mention the paper. 


EA@LE PENCIL C00., New York. 
> ae an ogame “ier « 
KNICKERBOUKER 
NO, 234 5TH AVE., CORNER 27TH ST. 

Trust funds, estates, ete... managec on moderate 
terms, and income or interest promptly collected 
and remitted. Authorized to act as court, city or 
State depository ; also as trustee, fiscal or transfer 
iwent of corporations, States or municipalities. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, also 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO 
DEMAND CHECK. 

BOXES FOR SECURITIES, JEWELRY or other 

valuables to rent at $10 per annum and upward, in 


FIRE AND BURG LAR-PROOF VAULT. 
Special banking and coupon-rooms for ladies. 
Office hours, 9 A. M. to4 P. M. 


FREDERICK G. ELDRIDGE. President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, Secretary 


DIRECTORS: 
Jos. 8. Auerbach, Fred. G. Eldridge, H’y W.T. Mali, 
Chas, T. Barney, Jacob Hays, lRob’t G. Remsen, 
Jas. H. Breslin, A. Foster Higgins: Andrew H. Sands, 
| C.'T. Cook, Marry B. Hollins, Jas. M. Waterbury, 
| Jos. W. Drexel, Alfred M. Hoyt, Chas. H. Welling, 
Gen. George J. Magee, Hon. Ira’ Davenport, 


I. Townsend Burden, Bolton Hall. 
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Ky 15 cts. Blakesice & Co. No. Haven, 


FLAID SHAWL GIVEN AWAY! 






Batis faction guaran nteed. 
ed. Address 
(DT 10U SE cHO LD, 


scrap & 
ard W’ks, Ivoryton, Conn, 


hromo, 


ENTS! bards, ‘Beant 


06 
540 New Scrap Pictures & Agt’s Album of 49 Card 
aw 


Samples for 10c. Steam Card W’ks, H’tt'rd,Conn. 


containing 51 samples of New C’ds 
sa * Book for 6cts. to pay posts age. CENTER 
FREE! —BROOK CARD Co., C’terbrook, Conn 


CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Side lever Breech Loader, 
$18. The Famous #15 
Shot Gun NOW #12, 
Every Gun warranted 

Rifles, @8, #4, #5. 86. 
Roller Skates, Watches, 
yiskee < Ser : oo »P for 
illu 


Pe. POWELL & S9™,” 180 Main St.. “CINCINNATI, 0. 


WANTE 








An active man or Woman in every 


TRUST Co., | 
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. 
In order to introduce our Watches —s obtain Agents, we will 
Gend sample of avo Watch by registered mail for $5 

Af so desired, will send by express, C, ‘O. 
to inspect before paying for it. Send 50 ¢ 
defray Expreso charces or satisfactory references to show Watch 
is ordered in good faith, The above cut isexa tly like wate gos 
is full jeweled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. ete 
winder, handsome gold plated cases. Keeps ac peur ate time oir 
you aro dissatisfied after 3O days’ trial wo will 
cheerfully refund money. Mention whether you want engraved 
or pl in cases, Ladies’ or Gents’ size, We mail nocirculars order 
4 m advertisement, nothing save a oy arn ing Se r fn vipcec waa “4 
“s, Nodiscounton a'« ‘4: Urat rery 


BRISTOL M’F’C co. 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


b = AMONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best sel] 
Z ing articles in the world. Il sample sre 
v Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mieh. 


KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


When one sheet is used another presents 
itself, Most economical and convenient 
package made For sale by Druggists and 
Paper Dealers Samples sent express paid 

for $1.00 New England and Mid- 
States 5 packages with oné holder. Other 


Each pack- 














as follows: 






dle 
yi States 4 packages and one holder. 
age guarantee d 800 sheets. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CO., Springfield, Mass. 


London Censervatoire of Music, 


New Building, in ifs Own Grounds, 
PORCHESTER SQU ARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
The largest, complete and splendidly ap- 

pointed musical college in the country. The resi- 
dent department rot equaled for home comforts 
and facilities for study. Scholarships for talent. 
Prospectus free 
LANSDOWNE 


most 


Cc OTTER L, Director. 








Gold idee | 


()NEWAND POPULARSONGS 


10) Selections for this Autogr’ph Album, 
ny 00 my great Catalogue o Books, “dl lties, ete. 
sent free to ali who send 4 ets. in stamps to p ay 
nailing expenses. P.O. Vickery, Angee, Me. 


Lightand Entertaining Literature 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS 


Eighty Pages Octavo, and Twenty to Twenty-five 
Engravings. 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 





county to sell our goods. Salary 
$75 per Month and Expenses, Canvassing | Price 25 cents, Annual subseription, $1.75, pustpaid, 
Outfit and Particulars FRE: - ee _ 
| STANDARD SILVERWARE Co , Boston, Mass Sold by all Newsdealers. 


ENOUCH. 


OR KEEPING HOUSE ON $10 A WEER 


SI 








| How it Was Done ; How it May be Done Ag-in 
A Serial by CATHERINE OWEN, 

| will cor t Good Housekeeping, ' N 

| ver r } i 

| Sen f r , 

CLARI \N Pu 

| New ¥ Office, 11 HOLYOKE, 

| You can now grasp a Fortune. A new 


guide to rapid wealth, with 240 fine en- 
gravings, sent Free to any person, This 

isa chance of a l'fetime, so write at once to 
LYNN & CO.,769 Broadway, New Y ork. 


R $13 A GENUINE BARGAIN. 





Bristol Repeating Breech- loading $ Shot =e 


1y Cannel a 





tion has lot 










spo teme an who hav: 
y set made in fire 


ng Shot Gun, pronou 
























ow causing e 
tion: I Maga D 
ie ti 
cht vs out t 
M ne It 
Lis a Siv 
the very best St 1 
Inad e i is and 
selecte d Ph un ail polis 
stanti y ¢ litw nev et ot ol I The action 
1 @ boy can compreiend aud handle it with perfect safety. We 
caution gun t ers acainst irresponsible firms who de- 
ceptively advertise and offer bogus, altered, and toy guns, 
dear at any price, an unsafe to shoot, the barrels of 


which are in two picces welded together. 
They also take rim fire cartridges, which 
cost $3.55 per 100, and can be used but 
og tired the shells are use 
takes a centre fire shell 

tratecan be relonded avy number of times. 
—— Avy Gun house in America Can su. ply the She. tse. 








Licht & HEM SHO ‘ 
adable shells. When cash 
HW printed Instructions 
as ® guaran 





entre fire re 


cecloadiog 


otthoet macs 


with fh 


eipt of $2 90, 








how to load gun and shellse We will ship gun C, - D.W, privilege to exar flord te give the 
tee for ex press charges: sut aa we consume 80 much timeta tracing, correspon ling, ete, =es at - 6 5 ar 4 atock of 
belt and tools freee Therefore we charge $2.50 extra for them when gun is abipped C. 0. D we niv of ‘ ae RE 
these guns at the astonishing low pice of THIRTEEN DOLLARS, al! por Set at oot ane ate 
and this offer only holds good until Jaly 1Sth. BSHG, alter which date w positively will 1 . 
y vf ea o wtamen wh es Weed our @UN, ana 
or less than $30. We can furnish any numbe referen from ap be rey ee + 
ORIG CINAL TESTIMONIAL LETTERS | my sceptical person who takes oul nan th viaston twevery 
onan f you have a friend tn the city F re quest ‘him to { call. “We cordially ex a 
OU5 em ss 20 the beautiful set of re-loading te 


inte aAdreas ald tots 


BRISTOL MFG. GO.. 309 Broadway, New a 





Send 10 cents for a specimen copy. 





Publisher, 
New York 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Park 


Mrs. 
563.55 and 57 Place. 


AND ENLARGED GLANDS, 

If you would hear of a simple 

not patented—remedy, that 

ean be had at any drug-store, address, with stamp, 
P.O. Box No. 1, Callicoon Depot, New York. 


‘Man Wanted )i" 


enees exct 


GAY BROS. 12 Burelay Street, N. Y. 





at once. 


ARE YOU 


Ce ce ere ee 
MARRIAGE? 


CONTEMPLATING 


If so send immediately tothe CIVIALE AGENCY 
their illustrate id book on the Disenses and Wenknesses 
of Men, con , pithy and full of sterling medical facts 
an A g000 acts; e. Gives symptoms and treatment of all 
and impediments to marringe. 
Cos n 
K RE 1 ° 
York. 


of this nature 
| ¥ ull omwil of ¢ lonoulsing Physicians. 


y mailo Senled Treatise 


PREE cb in 
| CIVIALE AGENGY, 14 Fulton St, New 


HEALTH and VICOR 


when impaired from any : ause can be rapidly an‘ 
easily regained by the use of cntirely new _pemedy 


from Spain. No stomach drugging or humbug ap- 
pliances, All who have been a ceived, betrayed or 
defrauded by quae ks are earnestly requested to 

write to u ll information. VON GRAEF 
o OMPANY, bo Pr ark Place, New York City. 


BE ST TRUSS EVER USED! 


Improved E lastic 





Truss, Worn night 
Rand day. Positively 
cures ltupture, Sent 


by mail eve rywhere, 
Write forfull descript- 
ive circulars to the 


NEW YORK ELASTIC 
TRUSS CO., 
744 Broadway, N. ¥. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. J. A. Shermar 


jurious, tormenting trusses; no op ration or re 
striction from labor: thousands have been cured 
luring the past thirty-five years ibundant refer 
} ences given Descriptive book, 10 cents. Office, 


2 Broad wee 


i's method without in- 
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THERE IS SOME LIFE 


IN 





FRANK 








‘“THE OLD BEAST” YET. 





Probably never, since the 
invention of Belts and Sup- 
porters, has so large a de 
mand been created as now 
exists for Dr. Scott’s Elec- 
tric Belts. Over seven thou- 


sand people in the City of 
New York alone are now 
wearing them daily. They 
are recommended by the 


most learned 
the treatment of all Male 
and Female Weakness, 
Nervous and Geveral De- 
bility, Rheumatism, Pa- 
ralysis, Neuralgia, Sci- 
atica, Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Erysipelas, 
Catarrh, Piles, Epilepsy 
Pains in the Head, Hips, 
Back, or Limbs, Diseases 
of Spine, Kidneys, Liver, 


physicians in 


and Heart, Falling, In- 
flAammation, or Ulcera- 
tion. 


There is no waiting a long 
time for results Electro- 
magnetism acts quickly, gen- 
erally the first week, more 
frequently the first day, and 
often even during the first 
hour they are worn their 
wonderful curative powers 
are felt. 

The mind becomes active, 
the nerves and sluggish circu- 


x 


| 
Cedar Falls, Iowa | 
Dr. Scott—Belt received all O 
K. It has done me more good 
in a short time than all the medi- 
cine I have taken La my life. 


years. Dr. 


. Meade. Hair 
ralgia. 
Dr. Scorr’s E_ectric Corsets, $1, $1.50, $2 and a, 
Dr. Scorr’s ELectric Harr Brusues,$1,$1.50, $2, $2.5 





Dr.SCOTT’S GENUINE ELECTRIC BELTS 





The following are represe ntative testimonials of the thousands we are receiving: 


I suffered from kidney, 
and nervous troubles fortwelve 


entirely cured me after all other 


Scott’s Electric Belt Dr. Scott—I was troubled with 
rheumatism of long standing 
His Electric | Your Electric Belt is doing me 


remedies had failed. 
Brush hi a cure d iny neu- 


lation are stimulated, and all 
the old-time health and good 
feeling come back. They 
are constructed on scientific 
> imparting an ex 
tilarating, health-giving cur- 
rent to the whole system 
The celebrated Dr. W. A. 
HAamMoNnD, of New York, for 
merly Surgeon general of the 
U. Ss. Army, lately lectured 
upon this subject, and advis 
ed all medical men to make 
trial of these agencies, de- 
seribing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he 
had made even in cases 
which would seem hopeless. 
We recommend our pa 
trons to wear our Electric 
Insoles in conjunetion with 
the Belt or Corset. 50 cents 


a pair. 
PRLCE, $3.00 ON TRIAL, 
\ We will send either Lady's 

or Gent’s Beit on trial, post- 
paid, on receipt of $3.20, 
guaranteeing safe delivery. 
State size waist when order- 
ing Lady’s Belt. Remit by 
money-order or draft at our 
risk, or currency in regis- 
tered letter. Address GEO. 
A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, 
New York. 

Mention this paper. 


Ill. 
liver 


Peoria, 
Rockbridge, 
Aug. 


wea... 
26, 1884. | 


much good, J. Snow. 
. W. Hornish. 

Dr. Scorr’s ELEcTRIC 
~ and $3. Dr. Scorr’s ELEcTRIC 


FLEsH BrusueEs, $3. 
Tooru Brusu, 50c, 








- Paillard’ 





ARE THE BEST. 


They are the only ones that are sold by first-class 

dealers the world over. Send 2 cents for circular. 

- 3. PAILLARD & co., 680 Broad 
way. New York Clty. 


ener 
i/ 





For the TITROAT 
AND NERVES. 
Cure Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vousness, Headache and Sleepless 
ness. A benefit to Elocutionists, 
gplublic Speakers and Singers. Price 
50c. a box at druggists or by mail. 
ALLEN COCAINE eo co., 
‘1254 4 Bway, N b¥e 


“SKATES 


ee) ny ey 
NY BARNEY & BERRY ~ 


SPRINGFIELO.MASS. ) 
RAVSON'S Gauguin 0, ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed Relief, Comfort, 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE, 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circalar Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

8. E. G. RAWSON, Pateutee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y, 


<< 











Support, 








PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, ETC. 
The Calli-graphic Pen, 


A Gold Pen and Rubber Holder, containing ink 


for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to per 
sons who care to preserve their individuality in 
writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Cor, Liberty and Nassau Sts., New York. 
Send for Price List. Our Goods are sold by First- 
Own 


3 Printing Press,,ov", 


Card & label Press,$3; larger sizés, $5 to 
$75 ». For old or young. Everything e¢ easy; 
priate d directions. Send 2 sempe for 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Uonn. 


THE CHEAPEST MACAZINE 


IN EXISTENC E! 


Do Your 





to the factory. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Popular Monthly. 





“Tae Cagapest MAGAzIne Posiisnep In tue Worip. — 
Rather a broad assertion, but a glance over the hundred 
| and thirty odd pages of Frank Lxesuie’s PoruLak MONTHLY 
will justify it in the mind of any candid observer, The 
| Magazine teems with light, racy reading, poetry, ro- 
mance and history, Its descriptions of foreign places of 
note, of distinguished individuals, and its complete and 
continued stories, make the book a delightful companion 
or the hammock under the trees, for an easy chair ona 
cool porch, or for a spare afternoon anywhere, The 
price, only 25 cents per number, places it within the 
reach of every one.’’—St, Louis (Mo.) South and West, 


| 128 La rge Quartol -ages— Over 100 Illustrations. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 
MRS. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 





| 
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| 
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LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Oc TOBER 2 
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London, Dec. 24, i 
! 


**T have used your Soap for two years with the 
ware caine 4 : 7 
reatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best. 


§<TO MESSRS. PEARS.’ 


MARY ANDERSON. 


Bayne ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


* plain t fe 
are but coldly 





Pres. ¢ 


Mt 


impr ve 
zs marred by impure 


\ PEARS’ SOAP 


A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion. 


: Bright, Clear Complexion : and a Soft Skin. 


itures become 


ommended by the 


Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. &. 
f the Royal Ce 
for sale throughout the 

15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. “ 


PORES OPEN: ‘KEEPS THE,SKIN,SOFT: 





With these th 
n the handsome 


Rages 


att uve. Without the 


7 ray 
Alkaline and Colored Lotte 


greatest English authority on the Skin. 


l. Sf Surgeons, England. 


Civilized World 


ea 





Sbrenald 


" diaeal lc RC 
PARIS SUIT Dk nana. 


Our Assortment of Rich Cos- 
tumes, wraps, Cloaks, etc., of the 
Latest Paris Designs, and those of 
Our Own Manufacture, will be 


THISINK:5- 
*-MANUFAGTURER- 
IY: 


ES nnellCeNY, 








| 


found to be Unequaled in the City. | 


Also,a Large Stock of Choice Fine 
Furs in the Newest Shapes. 


Dood Mona y c e: | Ith ét. 


new YORK. 





hine grabit Cursa in 10 
days. Nopay till Cared, 
bn J. Sveruuns, Lebanon. Ohio, 












A OWMBIA::: 
S BICYCLES.7H-E°ES 





\ G*CO- 
M87 RIGYGLES - 59StoN 


*MASS:- 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


12 WARREN StrEEtT, New YORK. 


CHICAGO, 





115 WABASH AVENUE, 
LOVELY CARDS Assorted, Hidden Name 
& Chromos, with a pretty 
50-page Autograph Album, and two $5 Prize 
Puzzles, all postpaid for 14e. Send a elub 
of 4, and we will print you a package /ree. 
Order at once! (Agents’ samples only 4c.) 


HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 











his Roofing is the perfected form of portable Roofing, manufactured by us for the past 
twenty-seven years, and is now in use upon roofs of Factories, Foundries, Warehouses, 


Cotton Gins, Chemical Works, Railroad Bridges 


all parts of the world. 


and Cars, Steamboat Decks, ete., in 


It is supplied ready for use in rolls containing 200 square feet, and weighs with Asbes- 
tos Roof Coating to finish, only about 85 pounds te 100 square feet. 
It is adapted for all climates, and can be readily applied by unskilled workmen. 


4a” Ne manufacture more than two miles in length of the Asbestos Roofing per day. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SOLE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT, STEAM PACKINGS, BOILER COVERINGS, 
FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, CEMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


———H. W. JOHNS’ LIQUID PAINTS, COLORS IN OIL, VARNISHES, ETC 


ST 
175 Randolph St., Chicago ; 


PRICE 


LISTS FREE BY MAIL. 


MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
170 N, 4th St., Philadelphia ; Billiter House, London, 














